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The skin is an important body organ, It discharges, throngh 
tts 28 miles of tiny pores, two pounds of effete or waste matter 
every 24 hours, Now, unless these pores are properly performing 
their work, this waste matter stays in the skin and makes it sallow, 
muddy and yellowish, 

Therefore, a healthy skin ts necessary to a per fect complexion, 
Exposure to the weather, to heat and cold, to dirt and dust indoors 
and out, to the tainted air of the ball-room or the steam of the 
kitchen, makes a skin tonic an absolute necessity to the woman who 
values her complexion, 


Milkweed Cream 


is a nourishing skin food with stimulatirg tonic properties. 
Apply a little with the finger tips night and morning and it will 
help the little pores to perform the work nature intends them to do, 

Rubbing and kneading make the skin flabby and cause large, 
unsightly pores. Many skin troubles are caused by rubbing stuff 
into the skin. Having no remecial virtue, this simply drys up 
and clogs the tiny pores, making the complexion worse than it was 
before. 

Milkweed Cream is absorbed by the skin like the dry ground 
absorbs water. It quickly restores a faded, sallow complexion 
and removes all skin blemishes, It should be used regularly 
every night and morning in order to kcep the skin healthy and to 
prevent the pores from becoming clogged up. 


Improves bad complexions—preserves good complexions 


Milkweed Cream is put up in the most dainty fashion—white jars 
that will be an ornament for the most exclusive dressing-table. 


H i] Just write a note giving your name and 
Liberal Sample Free address and enclosing a two-cent stamp for 
postage, and we will send a sample free of charge, to prove how beneficial 
and beautifying Milkweed Cream really is. 


F. F. INGRAM & CO., 43 Tenth St., DETROIT, MICH. 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is sold by all druggists, 50 cents 
and $1.00 a jxr, or sent postpai 
ou receipt of price, 
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ZODENTA 


is for particular people, for 
those who care about the 
little things which add to 
the appearance of the well- 
groomed man or woman. 

It isa dentifrice in paste 
form, diffcrent from the 
ordinary paste because the 
ingredients are blended to- 
gether by intense heat, so 
that Zodenta is always the 
same, 

It dissolves all injurious 
deposits which discolor and 
in time ruin the delicate 
enamel, causing decayed 
teeth. It prevents the for- 
mation of tartar and destroys 
all poisons and germs which 
cause softened and diseased 
gums, 

If your druggist does not 
keep Zodenta, send us 25 
cents for a large (24 oz.) 
tube postpaid. Your money 
returned if you don’t like it. 


F. F. INGRAM & C0., 


43 Tenth Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 
































From the painting for PUTNAM’S MONTHLY by S. Lee Schwarz 


THE RAINBOW AT SEA 
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THE RAINBOW AT SEA 


By EDITH M. THOMAS 


CHILD of the old Sea-Wonder 
And of the Soul of the Air, 

That buildest and breakest asunder 
The bridge that thy own feet wear !|— 


Child of the old Sea-Wonder— 
I, in my swift light bark, 
Sometimes would think to pass under— 


Thou beck’ning above from thine arc! 


I saw the red flash; the thunder 
Loud-crashing | heard without start ; 

But, Chiid of the old Sea- Wonder, 
Thy Beauty has troubled my heart ! 
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ON THE MORNING OF CHRISTS NATIVITY 


I 


This is the month, and this the happy morn, 

Wherein the Son of Heaven's eternal King, 
Of wedded maid and virgin mother born, 

Our great redemption from above did bring; 
For so the holy sages once did sing, 

That he our deadly forfeit should release, 
And with his Father work us a perpetual peace. 


IL 


That glorious form, that light unsufferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of majesty, 
Wherewith he wont at Heaven's high council-table 
To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 
He laid aside, and, here with us to be, 
ForsooK the courts of everlasting, day, 
And chose with us a darKsome house of mortal clay. 


Il 


Say, Heavenly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 
Afford a present to the Infant God? 

Hast thou no verse, no hymn,or solemn strain, 
To welcome him to this his new abode, 
Now while the heaven, by the Sun's team untrod, 

Hath took no print of the approaching light, 


And all the spangled host Keep watch in squadrons 
Ww bright ? 


See how from far upon the eastern road 
The star-led wizards haste with odours sweet! 
Oh! run; prevent them with thy humble ode, 
And lay it lowly at his blessed feet; 
Have thou the honour first thy Lord to greet, 
And join thy voice unto the Angel Quire, 
From out his secret altar touched with hallowed fire 


JoHN MILTON 
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BULGARIA: A NATION REBORN 


By ARTHUR D. HOWDEN SMITH 


PAHEN Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria pro- 
claimed himself 
Tsar of all the 
Bulgars, in the 
Church of the 
Forty Martyrs at 
Tirnova, the world 
called it the birth of a new nation. 
In a way, the world was right. The 
statement is as correct as that the 
Japanese are a new nation. But, as 
a matter of fact, in both instances the 
curious spectacle has been presented 
of nations as old as history, almost, 
being reborn. 

For over five hundred years Bul- 
garia slept, shackled by the might of 
the Ottoman Empire. Shut off from 
the rest of Christian Europe by Rou- 
mania, Servia and Transylvania, Turk- 
ish provinces for generations, it was 
not until long after they began to 
stir with revolt against the Moslems 
that a similar spirit manifested itself 
practically in the Bulgarians. Then, 
too, the Bulgarians have ever been 
a stolid race, intensely stubborn and 
not over-fond of change. 
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Seldom, perhaps, has a race been so 
crushed to earth as were the Bulgars, 
only to rise triumphant in the end. 
The Japanese, throughout their long 
sleep, kept intact their national lib- 
erty and their literature, arts and 
customs. They were still Japanese, 
harvesting their efforts for a grand 
coup. But the Bulgars were turned 
into mongrel Greeks through the 
efforts of the Phanariote clergy, 
foisted on them by the Turks. 

In 1394, the see of Tirnova, seat of 
the patriarch of the Bulgarian Church, 
was abolished and the Church placed 
under the jurisdiction of the patriarch 
of Constantinople. From that time 
on, the country was in the hands of 
Greek bishops, Greek priests and 
Greek teachers; the Bible and secu- 
lar literature—what there was of it— 
were printed in Greek. The Cyr- 
illic alphabet was all but forgotten, 
and the Greek clergy confiscated 
most of the treasures of Bulgarian 
literature stored at Tirnova and in 
the monasteries, consigning them 
to the bonfire and the rubbish- 
heap. To all intents and purposes 
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THE TSAR OF 


From 1837, 


Bulgaria as a nation ceased to 
exist. 

Yet, despite their efforts, the con- 
querors were unable wholly to obliter- 
ate the traces of the civilization of 
that elder day. Throughout the ages 
of Bulgaria’s slavery, there were men, 
few and scattered, who remembered 
with pride that there had been a time 
when their country ranked with the 
great powers of Europe and domi- 
nated the East. These men kept 
alive the magic spark of national- 
ity. Whowere they? Nobody knows, 
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THE BULGARS 


until he crowned himself in October, 1908, he was Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria 


exactly. Some were priests, of lone- 
ly mountain monasteries that had es- 
caped the general devastation; some 
were pure-minded patriots who re- 
volted against the Greco-Turkish rule 
and took to the mountain fastnesses. 
Whoever they were, it is largely due 
to them that Bulgaria stands to-day 
ready to enter the lists as a free 
kingdom. 

Like the land of to-day, the old 
Bulgarian Empire passed through 
many vicissitudes. There was one 
period, one hundred and sixty-eight 
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years in length, when the Bulgars 
were reduced to absolute subser- 
vience by the Byzantine Greeks. 
But in 1186 the two brothers John 
and Peter Assen, of Tirnova, rose in 
their might and freed the land from 
its hated masters. Then began an- 
other period 
of power, the 
greatest in all 
Bulgaria’s 
history. This 
culminated in 
the reign of 
John Assen 
II, which be- 
gan in 1228. 

John Assen 
II came near- 
er than any 
other ruler, 
tO: acco 
plishing the 
national am- 
bition to in- 
clude in Bul- 
garia all the 
territory from 
the Danube 
tothe 4 gean. 
All of Bulga- 
ria was in his 
hands, a part 
of Servia and 
all of Mace- 
donia and all 
of Albania. 
His armies 
ravaged to 
the gates of 
Constantinople and the Greek Em- 
peror Baldwin appealed to Europe for 
help. Withal, Assen was a merciful 
monarch and a just. His people 
loved him and his realm prospered 
under his beneficent rule. 

It was in his reign that Tirnova 
reached the height of her glory. The 
Queen of Cities she was called by 
the Bulgarians, and her palaces and 
churches were the wonders of Eastern 
Zurope. In the Church of the Forty 
Martyrs, by which the great cathedral, 
long since demolished, has been re- 
placed, the Bulgarians recognize the 
mother-church of their country. It 





H.R.H. PRINCE BORIS OF TIRNOVA 


Crown Prince of Bulgaria 


was here, where the Assen rulers are 
buried and where the triumphs of their 
reigns are recorded, that King Fer- 
dinand was self-crowned last October, 
and announced the rebirth of that 
Bulgaria which had nearly passed 
away into the mists of history. On its 
walls you can 
still see the 
inscription 
writ there by 
order of the 
greatest ofthe 
Assens: 


In the year 
1230, I, John 
Assen, Tsar and 
Autocrat of 
the Bulgarians, 
obedient to God 
in Christ, son 
of the old As- 
sen, have built 
this most wor- 
thy church 
from its foun- 
dations. P 
All lands have 
I conquered, 
from Adriano- 
pleto Durazzo, 
the Greek, the 
Albanian, and 
the Servian 
lands. Only the 
towns around 
Constantinople 
and that city, 
itself, did the 
Franks hold; but they, too, bowed 
themselves beneath the hand of my sov- 
ereignty. 

Tirnova—sleepy, rose-bowered, old 
Tirnova by the Jantra, sitting se- 
cluded behind her fortress walls, shat- 
tered by the blows of many a con- 
quest! It was there that the new 
Bulgaria was made free, in the “ home 
of the Tsars,’’ where the princes of 
the Assen line sat in their magnificent 
palace-fortress on the Tsarevetz Hill, 
where the scent of the rose comes up, 
mingled with the song that the Jantra 
sings, running along the bed that was 
forded by the boyars or knights of 




















ROYAL PALACE AT SOFIA 


Assen courts, years and years ago. 

Until late in the last century, bar- 
ring an occasional flash in the pan that 
amounted to little in the eyes of 
Europe, no formidable spirit of or- 
ganized revolt developed among the 
Bulgarians. While the Roumanian 
voivodes and the Serbs, under Kara- 
george, were fighting desperately for 
their freedom, the Bulgars rested con- 
tent in their servile position. Per- 
haps they knew their time had not 
yet come. At any rate, they waited. 
When the Greek war of independence 
began, many adventurous spirits hur- 
ried to Greece to help the struggle 
against the universal oppressors; and 
likewise, when the Russian armies 
marched through Bulgaria during 
the campaign of 1829, they found 
the inhabitants ready to enlist with 
them. Indeed, aman named Mamar- 
coff tried to start a nationalistic revo- 
lution at Tirnova, and for a brief span 
of hours a Bulgarian flag again flew 
from the gaping battlements of the 
ancient capital. He was promptly 
arrested by the Russians. 

In 1835 occurred the most potent 
move for Bulgarian nationality, in 
the shape of the foundation of the 
first Bulgarian school, at Gabrovo, 
by Apriloff. Within a decade, fifty- 
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three other schools were founded, and 
the germs of racial pride were sown 
broadcast over the country. Bul- 
garia’s awakening was now looming 
up, nearly distinct, on the horizon. 
Fortunately, because there was a re- 
form government at Constantinople, 
at the time, the Bulgarian educa- 
tional institutions were permitted to 
thrive, unchecked. And with every 
semester they brought so much nearer 
the dream of a free Bulgaria. 

A check to the nationalistic move- 
ment was, it is true, caused by 
the splendid administration of Mid- 
hat Pasha, probably the best colo- 
nial governor Turkey has produced. 
For four years he gave the Bulgari- 
ans such justice that any desire 
for independence was temporarily al- 
layed. Russians who visited the coun- 
try at this time declared that the 
Bulgarian peasants were far better 
off than their brothers in Russia. 
When, in 1870, the Porte permitted 
the establishment of a Bulgarian ex- 
archate, and thus nationalized the 
Bulgarian church and freed it from 
the odious domination of the Greeks, 
there seemed to be nothing left to 
wish for. 

But the good times did not last. 
Three years later Vassili Levsky, 
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leader of the Bulgarian insurgent 
bands, died in action, and with his 
name for a watchword, Stambuloff, 
afterwards to win fame as the princi- 
pality’s foremost statesman, urged on 
the discontent among his countrymen. 
Schoolmasters and priests, now Bul- 
garians, like their people, helped him 
in his efforts to rouse their flocks. 
Incipient revolts broke out every- 
where, but instantly, the iron heel of 
the Moslem descended wiih crush- 
ing force. It is history how a corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News, 
riding miles through an _ unsettled 
country, first gave to the world the 
terrible facts of the massacre at Ba- 
tak, eight miles from the thriving 
town of T’Barzardjeck. Five thou- 
sand men, women and children were 
slain by the bashi-bazouks, at Batak. 
Within a month 12,000 helpless Bul- 
garians were killed by the Sultan’s 
troops, and Europe—especially Eng- 
land—stood aghast at the “ Bulgarian 
atrocities.” 

As a sequel came Russia’s war 
upon Turkey, with the treaties of 
San Stefano and of Berlin, which made 


Bulgaria free, even if not powerful. 
In 1879, for the first time since the 
fall of Tirnova in 1393, a Christian 
ruler presided over the destinies of 
the Bulgarians. There were draw- 
backs, still, from the view-point of 
educated Bulgarians. Their country 
was a vassal state, tributary to the 
Sultan. Their prince was not a Bul- 
gar by birth, because in the course 
of the centuries of oppression the 
nobility of Bulgaria had disappeared. 
But they knew that the last objection 
would be satisfied in time, for the 
rule of the principality was to be 
hereditary. 

There is no denying the fact that, 
in the first few years of their in- 
dependence, the Bulgars made many 
mistakes. Sometimes they bungled 
criminally. Yet, always, there was be- 
fore the eyes of the statesmen and 
the people the main objective of the 
race, now thoroughly awakened from 
the sleep of centuries. Bulgaria must 
be free—absolutely free. No halfway 
step could be taken. They had made 
up their minds to that, subconscious- 
ly, perhaps, but inevitably. 
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It is worth noting that this peasant 
people, so recently emancipated from 
what amounted to slavery, having 
seen their objective point, stuck to 
it with a peculiarly grim steadfast- 
ness. Everything was done with a 
view to accomplishing the one result. 
They realized, in the first place, that 
for a civilized,self-governing race, they 
were pitifully uneducated; and so 
they set to work to rectify the mis- 


pastures for the flocks of sheep and 
goats that made up the wealth of 
its inhabitants. But one building 
of any size remained—the Church of 
Santa Sofia, eight hundred years old, 
and mostly in ruins from the effects 
of time and the hard usage of succes- 
sive conquerors. 

Bulgarian engineers went to Sofia 
and laid out a modern city. It grew 
steadily. To-day it has a population 
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take, which they had been unable to 
rectify before. Schools were estab- 
lished all over the land. There were 
common schools in every mountain 
village. Gymnasiums, answering to 
preparatory schools, were built in the 
larger towns. Sofia is equipped with 
several; and there, too, a large uni- 
versity was established, which offers 
adequate courses in many subjects. 

When Bulgaria became free, she 
had no capital city, in a strict sense 
of the word. Tirnova was the his- 
toric capital, but Tirnova is no more 
than a picturesque, half-ruined pile of 
ancient buildings, crammed with his- 
tory and behind the times. The pro- 
gressive Bulgars decided that Tirnova 
would not do for a modern Bulgaria. 
So they built a capital to order. 
Sofia once, like Tirnova, a capital of 
a former house of Tsars—had become 
a village of mud huts, in which the 
pigs ran free. It was bordered by 


of about 100,000. Telegraph lines 
were laid, not only in Sofia, but 
throughout the principality; and tele- 
phones are as numerous in Sofia as 
in any city of the size in Europe. 
Every shopkeeper thinks it is as neces- 
sary to have a telephone as an Amer- 
ican cash-register and typewriter. 
When street-cars became common 
municipal investments, Sofia was 
equipped with several extremely good 
lines, capably operated and giving 
excellent service. 

At every point the Bulgarian peo- 
ple have been hampered by their 
poverty, but by careful economy and 
effort they have managed to do re- 
markably well, notwithstanding. Oc- 
casionally, this poverty and a certain 
lack of taste, that arises largely from 
ambition and a willingness to tackle 
things that are really too big for 
them, has made them look ridiculous. 
Analysed, however, this tendency is 
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more praiseworthy than otherwise. 
They want to do things—it is difficult 
for the outsider to appreciate how 
much they want to do things. And 
they will fearlessly try to do whatever 
enters their heads, bringing to the 
task, too, the native shrewdness which 
is their chief characteristic. 

They have built in Sofia a Palace 
which is not large but is tasteful; a 
handsome National Theatre, adorned 
with statuary above the common; a 
number of good ministerial buildings, 
plain but not offensive; and a sys- 
tem of public parks and monuments 
which might well be copied by many 
American cities. The most humorous 
element of the growing Bulgar race is 
a liking for the grandiloquent. For 
instance, there are two bridges over 
a creek traversing Sofia, known re- 
spectively as the Bridge of the Eagles 
and the Bridge of the Lions. Each is 
rather less than a city block in length. 

To the foreigner, Sofia seems like a 
little boy in a suit of cloches too big 


at the same time they indicate a 
spirit that must be reckoned with. 
To understand how the Bulgars have 
labored and sacrificed themselves to 
build a modern city in Sofia, one need 
do no more than travel through cer- 
tain of the country districts, where, 
beyond the telegraph and the rail- 
road, there are few facilities. In 
the mountain districts the people 
often live much the same as they did 
when the Turks ruled the principality, 
while in some of the principal towns 
much of the progressiveness of Sofia 
ismirrored. But, speaking generally, 
all Bulgaria economized to build the 
prince a presentable capital. 
According to the terms of the Ber- 
lin treaty, Bulgaria was to pay an 
annual tribute to the Sublime Porte. 
The Bulgarians knew that by educa- 
tion alone they could not throw off 
this symbol of the hated Turkish 
yoke. They must be feared. The 
constitution said that they could 
have an organized militia for pro- 
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for him. The engineers who laid it 
out did so with an eye to growth. 
Whole blocks are still unoccupied, 
and here and there one comes upon 
a lone house with half-a-dozen lots 
separating it from its nearest neigh- 
bor. Such things are laughable, but 


tection. Having reasoned matters 
out, they created a standing army, on 
the regular European system of con- 
scription—and did not pay the tribute. 

For the first six years of their exis- 
tence, the Bulgarians were under the 
tutelage of Russia. All the officers 
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of the army above the rank of captain Turkish dominion, in 1885, by the an- 
were Russians. When Prince Alex- nexation of Eastern Roumelia, Rus- 
ander struck his second blow at sia expressed her disfavor by with- 
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drawing all the Russian officials in 
the government and army. As it 
turned out, Turkey was unwilling to 
declare war on Bulgaria, but Servia, 
wild with jealousy at such an acquisi- 
tion of territory by her sister state, 
threw her troops across the frontier, 
and the Bulgarian army, led by boy 
lieutenants and general officers aver- 
aging thirty years or less, justified its 
existence at the bloody three-days 
battle of Slivintza. 

Thus, within six years after she had 
become an autonomous state, Bul- 


The few months’ war with Servia 
taught them the value of a good army. 
They had had a narrow escape in 
that affair and had won simply because 
of Prince Alexander’s generalship and 
the indomitable pluck and intelligence 
of the volunteer soldiers. Luckily, 
the present prince, who was elected 
to the throne when Alexander yielded 
to Russian hostility and abdicated, 
could appreciate the need for militar- 
ism. Utterly selfish, coldly ambitious 
and vain, Ferdinand saw at the be- 
ginning of his career that to get a 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF RILO MONASTERY 


garia had struck three blows at the 
powers pretending to supervise her: 
she had successfully refused to pay 
tribute to Turkey, she had cast off the 
tutelage of Russia, and she had an- 
nexed the Turkish province of East- 
ern Roumelia. One might readily be- 
lieve that a peasant state, unversed 
in statecraft, would become intoxica- 
ted by this sudden triumph; the Bul- 
garians did not, for they are a hard- 
headed race, intensely practical. They 
knew their fight had but begun. 


kingly crown for himself, he would 
have to build up his people. And 
he has vindicated their choice of him 
by a very clever administration which 
has lasted over twenty years. 
During Ferdinand’s reign, Bulga- 
ria has progressed perhaps as much as 
she did in all the years that led up 
to the liberation. The culture and 
intelligence of the people have in- 
creased tremendously; the country’s 
resources, in spite of the lack of cap- 
ital, have been built up as never 











before; and an army has been con- 
structed, which certain foreign critics 
have pronounced the most efficient 
fighting machine on the Continent. 
With a population of 4,000,000 people, 
Bulgaria keeps a standing army of 
53,000 men, and in time of war can 
put 400,000 trained troops in the 
field, with upward of a thousand guns, 

Every nerve has been strained by 
the nation to improve the army. 
The pick of the race’s youth have 
gone into its ranks. The officers are 
chosen, without reference to birth or 
position, solely for their mental and 
physical superiority. One third of 
the budget has gone for military 
expenses. Even education, which the 
Bulgars value more than anything 
else, has been at least temporarily 
ignored for the army’s sake. 

For there is present in the breast 
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of every Bulgar a deadly, unalterable 
hatred of the Turk, that is inherited 
from the days when the Turk was the 
master. And with it there is a con- 
viction that the Bulgarian race is 
destined to rule the Balkan peninsula 
again, from the Danube to the “gean, 
as it did in the time of the Assens. 
The Bulgars regard themselves as 
intended by the Divine Will to over- 
throw the Moslem power and sweep 
the last vestiges of it from Europe. 
It is in no small measure due to 
this thirst for revenge, combined 
with a newly-wakened pride of race, 
that they have accomplished their 
re-birth as an independent kingdom. 
What they will do, what they may be- 
come, are questions for the future to 
answer. Though small in numbers, 
they have a tenacity of purpose that 
should enable them to go far. 
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GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


THE NEw HISTORIAN OF ROME 


By SIBILLA ALERAMO 


AUTHOR oF ‘UNA DONNA’ 


JEN or twelve years 
ago, there ap- 
peared in Italy a 
new writer full of 
ideas—a rarity in 
this country. He 
Was a young man 
of only twenty- 
five, but his ety ‘Young Europe” 
—a collection of studies made in 
Germany, Russia, England and Scan- 
dinavia—had an immediate success, 
and was widely discussed by critics, 
thinkers and statesmen. 

Thus Guglielmo Ferrero became in- 
stantly famous. The son of a Pied- 
montese railway engineer, he was born 
at Portici near Naples in 1871. Edu- 
cated in Tuscany and Umbria, he 
studied law in Pisa, and took a di- 
ploma in belles-lettres at Bologna in 
the school of the great poet Carducci. 
But he was not of these parts, nor was 
he, like so many, ignorant of the rest 
of Italy; and at an early age he began 
his travels. At eighteen ‘he was in- 
vited by Cesare Lombroso to collabor- 
ate in his work ‘‘La Donna Delin- 
quente” (‘‘ The Female Offender”’), 
and his name may be seen on the 
title-page beside that of the famous 
psychologist. His doctoral thesis, 
‘‘Les Symboles dans le Systeme 
Juridique,” had the honor of an im- 
mediate translation into French, in 
the Philosophical Library of Alcan 
(Paris). The popularity of ‘‘ Young 
Europe” allowed its author to exer- 
cise his exceptional talents as writer 
and lecturer. Such is the poor re- 
ward of intellectual effort in Italy that 
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those authors who attain a modest 
independence may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Italian and 
foreign periodicals immediately so- 
licited contributions from Ferrero’s 
pen, a great Milanese journal engaged 
him to write a weekly article and 
the Lombard Society for Peace asked 
for a course of lectures on militar- 
ism, which were delivered and much 
discussed. 

Then came a period of quiet; fol- 
lowed in 1902 by the appearance of 
the first volume of ‘“‘The Greatness 
and Decline of Rome.” The vast 
plan of the work was set forth in a 
short preface. The five volumes that 
have now appeared (the latest one 
in 1907) tell only of ‘‘The Conquest of 
the Empire’; those to come will 
treat of ‘“‘The Cesars,” ‘‘The Cos- 
mopolitan Empire” and “The De- 
cadence of Rome.” The intellectual 
activity of Signor Ferrero, which had 
been spread over a variety of sub- 
jects, now became _ concentrated. 
Since then only a few articles, sug- 
gested by important events, have 
appeared from his pen. He has also 
rounded out his life by his marriage 
with Gina, the youngest daughter of 
Professor Lombroso, herself laureate 
in science and medicine. Even poli- 
tics had no further hold on him; 
though since ’91, when he was con- 
demned to three months’ banishment 
to the mountains—for the crime of 
socialism—the democrats have per- 
sistently solicited him to become 
their candidate for the Chamber of 
Deputies. He withdrew to his study 
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Author of ‘‘The Greatness and Decline of Rome,” who is to visit America in December 
as a Lowell Lecturer and guest of President Roosevelt 


in a quiet corner of Turin, and gave a 
volume of his work yearly to the 
world. 

Was a new history of Rome needed? 
What was there left to tell, except the 
details that archeologists, philologists 
and historians of art and law had 
accumulated in their extensive and 
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inaccessible archives? Would the eco- 
nomic and social interests of mod- 
ern Italy leave us time for atten- 
tion to the history of ancient Rome? 
I do not say that Italians are the 
most eager of Signor Ferrero’s readers. 
Greater interest in his work has been 
shown by countries that are richer, 
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easier and freer from daily worries 
than his own—noticeably France and 
Germany. Even England and Amer- 
ica possess it, in translation. But an 
extraordinary impression has been 
created in Italy also. Classical stud- 
ies in this country are either academic 
or philological. Too much grammar 
and exercitation of style, and toomuch 
idealization, reduce history to a sort 
of dramatic adventure of a few in- 
dividuals. In Signor Ferrero’s his- 
tory, for the first time in Italian 
literature, this past, which formerly 
has only revealed to us almost fabu- 
lous heroes—called Pompey, Cesar, 
Cleopatra, Brutus, Augustus, etc.,— 
unfolds before us like a vast stage on 
which the masses play a great part 
—the agricultural aristocracy, the 
new commercial middle-class, the 
turbulent people of Rome, the prov- 
inces, the tax-collectors in all the 
centres of the Empire. Figures stand 
out on this background—agitators 
such as Catiline, governors enriched 
by graft, such as Verres, young provin- 
cial Italians such as Cornelius Nepos, 
Cicero and Varron, hurrying to exer- 
cise in the capital their oratorical, 
poetical and scientific talents; later 
on, Horace and Virgil, and power- 
ful bankers like Atticus the friend 
of Cicero and Mecenas the friend of 
Horace. Then the great enemies of 
Rome emerge, such as Mithridates 
and Cleopatra. Finally, in high 
relief, appear the great captains, legis- 
lators and conquerors—Lucullus, Ce- 
sar, Augustus,—makers of empire and 
playthings of fate, who, believing they 
are accomplishing their own objects, 
achieve others; men often criminal, 
sometimes kind, who believe they 
are serving the aristocracy, the Sen- 
ate or the people, while in fact they 
are only hastening an expansion, a 
mingling of ancient humanity, a 
transformation from which will spring 
a new order, as Virgil says, alas! 
provisional only, like all human 
things. 

Thus far the work has been almost 
entirely the history of one century, 
excepting some chapters of the first 
volume, which give a synthesis of the 


military and mercantile expansion of 
Rome in the Mediterranean, and of 
the formation of Italian society in 
the second century B.C. From the 
insurrection of Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus and of Marius, and the 
aristocratic reaction of Sulla, Rome 
was in a constant state of agitation, 
either by the patricians or the popular 
party; but the old agricultural society 
—sober, almost monastic, governed 
by the aristocracy but supported by 
the reciprocal control of classes and 
individuals—was condemned, not only 
because of the license and corruption 
which were rapidly spreading, but 
even more by the formation of a 
middle class, which was becoming 
rich and desirous of power. The 
soldiers who annexed Greece with 
Sulla, the Pontus with Lucullus and 
Syria with Pompey, having loaded 
themselves with treasure and slaves, 
were followed by the publican or tax- 
farmers, by the merchants who worked 
the mines, exploited agriculture and 
dealt in slaves, and by the bankers who 
were the intermediaries between the 
capitalists of Rome and the provincial 
contractors and lent money to towns 
and to the petty kings of Asia. 
Wealth creates a distaste for work; be- 
sides, among the slaves were artists, 
priests of exotic religions, school- 
masters, artisans of all kinds, per- 
fumers, cooks and pastry-cooks and 
scientific agriculturists, who rebuilt 
towns, decorated buildings and intro- 
duced comfort, cultivated the vine- 
yards and orchards, and maintained 
the luxuries of the table. It was a 
new civilization, with its beauties 
and its vices. This transformation 
was too quick. Barbarism and Greek 
culture do not fuse. With the ex- 
ception of Lucullus, who undertook 
the conquest of Asia at the age of 
eighty, and Pompey, who was too 
fortunate, all these great men—Sulla 
who brought Aristotle’s encyclopedia 
to Rome, the refined Cesar, Octavius 
even, who in later years was a pacific 
and wise president of the Republic— 
had paroxysms of atrocious cruelty. 
Even the work of the poets, except 
the idyllic Virgil, is very composite— 
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sublime at once and vulgar, like that 
of Horace. 

Thus we see not only great men 
and smaller figures mingling in con- 
temporaneous society, moved by the 
passions of the time, by personal am- 
bitions and necessities of the struggle 
for supremacy, but also, and above 
all, the play of the great economic 
forces that govern society and direct 
it unsuspected by its contemporaries. 
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Looked at from this 
point of view, the act- 
ions of historic person- 
ages acquire anew value. 
Signor Ferrero shows us 
the work of Lucullus 
completely unappreciat- 
ed by hiscontemporaries ; 
Cicero is no longera mere 
advocate or dilettante 
philosopher: his orations 
gain high political sig- 
nificance, his “ De Offici- 
is” and “‘ De Republica”’ 
become socially influ- 
ential works. Cesar, 
seen in his actions, is 
no longer the demigod 
of many historians, but 
a man who wished to 
reconstitute the dem- 
ocratic party, enlarge 
the policy of Lucullus 
and form a personal 
government, and who 
did not succeed; a great 
man, but not a great 
statesman. His adopted 
son succeeded in part, in 
spite of himself. Gaul 
and Egypt became new 
sources of prosperity to 
the Empire; Greece was 
reborn and Germany 
conquered. Augustus, 
who was not the come- 
dian some historians 
have thought him, but 
wished sincerely to re- 
construct the Republic 
without sacrificing the 
old institutions, having 
tried several times to 
retire to private life, had 
to resign himself to be- 
coming the head of the State. He 
governed wisely for forty years, dur- 
ing the dissolution of the ancient 
institutions. The Empire was consol- 
idated, to remain united for two 
centuries. But even when the em- 
perors had concentrated all power in 
their own persons, the ideas of Aug- 
ustus remained, to be resuscitated 
after the fall of the despotic mon- 
archies. The idea that the State could 
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never be the property of the princeps, 
that the res publica belonged to each 
and every one, was the Roman 
idea. 

This vast and powerful picture of 
one of the most passionate periods of 
the world’s history has been admired 
and criticised on all sides. Such a 
work of interpretation and synthesis 
could not obtain unreserved assent 
from delvers in the same fields, philo- 
sophical and historic. Its author has 
been most reproached for not ignoring 
contemporary history, for comparing 
modern economic and social facts 
and conditions with ancient, for of- 
ten employing a terminology of the 
present day. Does he lessen the dig- 
nity of history when he speaks of 
“capital’”’ and “syndicates,” when he 
compares the electoral college of Clo- 
dius, commanded by Cesar and gath- 
ered from the idle and the freed- 
men supported by the State, to 
Tammany Hall? The truth is, there 
are astonishing points of similarity 
between the Roman democracy and 
that of our own times. Wealth in- 
spired a desire for peaceful enjoyment 
(interpreted by Catullus, Horace and 
Ovid) free from the danger and annoy- 
ance of war and politics, so that the 
soldiers and politicians became all- 
powerful. But some modern terms 
are scarcely appropriate. For in- 
stance, the influence of women like 
Fulvia, the wife of Antonius, Julia, 
wife of Tiberius, even of Livia, wife 
of Augustus—an influence obtained 
by intrigue,—has nothing to do with 
what we know as “feminism,’’ which 
is the opposite, that is to say, the 
right of defence and of individual de- 
velopment, obtained openly, by means 
not characteristically feminine, but 
simply civic, human. Another criti- 
cism is that the author cannot decide 
between the virtuous oligarchy of the 
old agricultural republic and the ex- 
pansive, imperial democracy. But 
the historian can never be too im- 
partial. The fact is, Signor Ferrero 
cannot stifle occasionally a regret for 
the austere virtues of the ancients, 
nor conceal his admiration for the 
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grandeur of the march toward wealth 
and culture that marked the fecund 
century that established the Empire. 
These are the defects that accompany 
a colossal enterprise, that exacts the 
best part of the author’s time and 
strength. Itis very rare in these days 
to see anyone so discipline his life as 
to plan for himself a work of such 
magnitude. We should be grateful 
to him for having conceived and exe- 
cuted with such masterfulness. 

Signor Ferrero’s appearance accords 
with the picture called forth by a 
perusal of his work. Tall and thin, 
ascetic and imperious at once, he is 
more a man of the North than of the 
South. In speaking he becomes ani- 
mated and his words flow rapidly 
and easily like his written prose, not 
without originality of observation 
and paradoxes which show at the same 
time his practical knowledge and his 
taste for ideas. His wife, who has 
accompanied him for eight years, 
physically resembles her father, Pro- 
fessor Lombroso, with exceedingly 
vivacious black eyes and a childlike 
smile. She also does not disdain 
paradox, having published a book, 
“The Advantages of Degeneracy,”’ 
which has some points of contact with 
the ideas of M. Metchnikoff, pub- 
lished since, on the dangers of certain 
organs, no longer useful, which the 
superior animals, including man, have 
inherited from their ancestors. 

In 1906, Signor Ferrero undertook 
a course of ten lectures at the Collége 
de France, on the conquest of Gaul. 
The following year he made a lecture 
tour in South America. On his re- 
turn he received through the Italian 
Ambassador to the United States, 
Baron Mayor des Planches—one of 
our most cultured diplomats,—an in- 
vitation from President Roosevelt to 
visit him at the White House. Before 
the winter is over, he is to lecture at 
the Lowell Institute in Boston. He 
expects to arrive in New York in 
December. The historian of Rome 
will therefore soon be able to study 
at close range the great American 
democracy. 
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A SON OF SORROW 


By EFFIE SMITH 


N that unforgetable 
Sunday night, Nar- 
cissy McClure and 
her lover did not 
say goodby. The 
quarrel between 
them had been bit- 
ter, and as they 

parted there were no softening words 

uttered. At the gate George Wis- 
terne turned abruptly away, and 

Narcissy passed haughtily up the 

path to the cabin door. 

As the girl stepped into the firelit 
room, her mother looked up in startled 
questioning. Her father, laboriously 
spelling out a chapter in the huge 
Bible, let his heavy forefinger slip 
from its place. 

“What ’s the matter, Narcissy, and 
whar ’s George?”’ 

“Thar ain’t nothin’ the matter,” 
she answered resolutely, though her 
voice trembled. “Me and George 
has hed a split-up, and we ’ve quit fer 
good and all!” 

The shocked silence that followed 
was broken by the old woman. 
“How come you-uns to fall out?” 

“As we come from the singin’ to- 
night, George told me that him and 
Sylvester Flanary hed laid off to put 
up a store and go in together a-sellin’ 
goods. Sylvester’s aimin’ to do most 
of the tradin’, so’s George kin keep 
on with the lumber business at the 
same time. George was powerful 
took with the idee. But when he 
axed me how [I liked it, I told him 
what a bad name Sylvester has allus 
bore in these parts, and how folks 
would n’t think nothin’ of him ef he 
took up with sich a feller. We hed a 
tear-up then, and before I .knowed it, 
I’d said straight out that nobody 
should keep company with me, that 
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was a pardner of Sylvester Flanary’s. 
‘All right, ef you ’re that onreason- 
able!’ George says. Atter that, nary 
one of us spoke another word.” 

At the mention of Sylvester Flan- 
ary’s name, Narcissy’s father shook 
his head ominously, and her mother’s 
face grew hard. Sylvester was known 
on Pine Ridge and in all the neigh- 
boring country as a shaky character. 
Dark stories were told concerning 
transactions in which he had been 
engaged, and still darker suspicions 
were hinted of deeds which had never 
been definitely proved. Yet he had 
managed to escape the clutches of 
the law; and a plausible way he had, 
together with his dexterity in busi- 
ness, gave him a certain hold on 
people. 

“It’s a mighty quair notion, goin’ 
in cahoot with a feller like that!” 
the old man muttered. “Still, George 
hain’t been here long, and mebbe he 
don’t known as much about Sylvester 
Flanary as the balance of us does.” 

“Ef George don’t know Sylvester, 


‘he ’s got plenty o’ chances to find out 


about him! ‘Birds of a feather flock 
together,’ J’ve allus heerd,’’ Mrs. 
McClure quoted dismally. ‘‘ But, Nar- 
cissy, I ‘low you spoke up too peert 
with George, and got him riled. Ef 
you ’d sorter hinted what you thought, 
’stid o’ tellin’ him plain out, mebbe 
he ’d ’a’ listened to you.” 

“Don’t you git pestered about it, 
Narcissy,”” said her father. oh E44 
George Wisterne is the right kind, 
he ’ll find Sylvester out, some day; 
and ef he’s Sylvester Flanary’s kind, 
you ’re pow’ful lucky to git shet of 
him.” 

“Mebbe it ’s fer the best, atter all,” 
admitted the old woman, her grim 
face relaxing a little. “It ain’t like 
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it ’ud be ef you did n’t hev no other 
beaus. Now, ef youand Benoni i 

“Benoni! Don’t say nary word 
about Benoni to me!”’ With an im- 
patient gesture, the girl turned and 
sped up the narrow stairs to her own 
room. 

“That ’s the way of her!” com- 
plained Mrs. McClure. “Jest men- 
tion Benoni Harwood’s name, and 
she’s gone like a streak o’ lightnin’. 
Well, gals is quair! Ef a feller lives 
close by ’em and is allus good to ’em, 
they won’t look at him; but let some 
dressed-up stranger come along, and 
they ’re plumb carried away.” 





On her road from church, a few 
weeks afterward, Narcissy was over- 
taken by Benoni Harwood. He did 
not, in his frank joy at seeing her, 
appear to notice how silent she was. 
At the parting of their ways, he looked 
at her appealingly. 

“Could I come up awhile this 
evenin’, Narcissy? That is, ef you 
ain’t expectin’ nobody else.” 

“Thar won’t be nobody else, but 
I’d ruther you would n’t come, Ben- 
oni,’’ she answered firmly. 

If anyone except Benoni had asked 
to spend the evening with her, Nar- 
cissy would gladly have assented. 
Nothing could have pleased her better 
just then than to have a new “ beau”’ 
—‘“to carry on with a feller that 
did n’t mean nothin’,—” and thus to 
show George Wisterne that there were 
other men besides himself whom she 
could enjoy talking to. But she 
dared not use Benoni Harwood for 
that purpose. The dead earnestness 
of his love for her made her afraid; 
and when he looked at her with his 
wide, wistful eyes she was troubled. 

“Benoni takes them big, lonesome 
eyes atter his mammy,” Aunt Heph- 
zibah Landers used to say. “She 
war n’t raised in the mountains, Mis’ 
Harwood warn’t. She come from 
Virginny or some’rs—run off and got 
married to Jeems Harwood when he 
was up thar buyin’ hosses fer old 
‘Squire Towson. Jeems warn’t no 
manner of account, but he was pow’- 
ful good-lookin’, and hed a mighty 
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takin’ way with gals. She never got 
used to the mountains—allus hed a ~ 
fur-off, homesick look in her eyes, 
jest like Benoni’s got.” 

Whatever grief or loneliness Jeems 
Harwood’s wife had endured, she had 
kept to herself. Only one token had 
she given of her life’s disappointment. 
When her boy was born, in the bitter- 
ness of her soul she had named him 
Benoni—“ Son of My Sorrow.” 

She had died so early that he 
hardly remembered her. “Benoni 
never took to his pappy much,” and 
after that terrible day when the saw- 
log slipped and rolled down on the 
man, crushing out his worthless life, 
the boy, though shocked and grieved 
beyond measure, was hardly more 
lonely than before. 

At his father’s death, kindly Mrs. 
McClure had taken Benoni to her 
heart, and insisted that for a time he 
should make his home with her. It 
was in those days that he had begun 
to love his merry-hearted little play- 
mate. His love for Narcissy had 
deepened as the years passed. In the 
long days when he plowed and hoed 
his crop on the stony hills, his hope 
of working for her and not for him- 
self alone, strengthened his hands; 
and returning at nightfall to his 
lonely cabin, he forgot its emptiness 
in thinking that Narcissy would some 
day come to be with him there. 

It was different with her. If she 
thought at all of their childish love- 
making, she regarded it merely as a 
part of their play. When finally he 
had told her of his long-cherished - 
hope, she had met him with a firm 
refusal. 

“What ever put sich a notion in 
your head, Benoni? O’ course, we 
used to play sweethearts when we 
was little-uns, but thar war n’t nothin’ 
in that, no more’n in blindfold or 
whoop-hide!”’ 

“T can’t believe but what you ’ll 
be mine some time, Narcissy,’’ he had 
answered gravely. “I kin wait years 
and years fer you to‘change your 
mind, but as long as we live and you 
ain’t married to some other feller, 
I won’t give you up!” 
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Narcissy had done her best to dis- 
courage this attitude. There seemed 
something ominous and oppressive 
in Benoni’s silent longing and un- 
wearied waiting. : 


The new store opened with unusual 
promise. Sylvester Flanary was a 
most affable salesman, and, though 
the partners had had only a few hun- 
dred dollars to invest, the stock was 
so carefully selected and so skilfully 
displayed that it seemed very impos- 
ing indeed to a community whose 
wants were as few as those of Pine 
Ridge. 

In the general admiration aroused 
by the new merchants’ success, Nar- 
cissy’s scruples received little sym- 
pathy. More than one old woman 
remarked meaningly that Narcissy 
McClure would know better next time 
than to turn off such a nice young man 
just for a fool notion. “Folks don’t 
need to beso pertickler, nohow. Lots 
of gals is like butterflies—they ’ll fly 
high all day and light on the ground 
at night!’’ Down in her heart, the 
girl shared these misgivings. She told 
herself resolutely that she did not 
want George Wisterne or any other 
man unless she knew he was fair and 
square; yet all through the long sum- 
mer and the laggard autumn, she 
found herself wondering if she had not 
been too hasty in sending her lover 
away. 

Mrs. McClure was hardly less per- 
plexed and grieved than Narcissy. 
Her dearest hope had been that she 


‘might live to see all her large family 


of girls married and settled in homes 
of their own. Her other daughters, 
not being so pretty as Narcissy, and 
consequently having fewer lovers 
to select from, had not wasted much 
time in making a choice; and they had 
successively gone out from the paren- 
tal cabin to take their places in sundry 
other cabins scattered among the 
neighboring coves and ridges. 

“The rest of ’em has done well 
enough,” the old woman would 
mutter, “all but Narcissy, and her 
the takin’est gal I’ve got! ’Pears 
like them that the Lord gives most 
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to, a heap o’ times makes the least use 
of it. Narcissy ain’t nary bit nigher 
marryin’ now than she was two years 
ago. I wish to goodness George Wis- 
terne hed never set foot on Pine 
Ridge, so ’s she might ’a’ hed eyes fer 
somebody else!” 

Once or twice Narcissy had met 
George at the store, and they had 
greeted each other with distant polite- 
ness. But she did not often go there, 
so distasteful was the place to her. 
Thus, when, late in December, the 
“Christmas fixin’s’? were to be 
bought, she delegated to her father 
even that important task. 

It was dark when the old man 
reached home. “Thar, Narcissy,’’ he 
said, laying an armful of packages on 
the kitchen table, “thar ’s all of your 
tricks I could git. They was out of 
several things you wanted.” 

Narcissy looked up in surprise. “I 
thought they allus kept sich a full 
stock, and never run out o’ nothin’.’’ 

“’Pears like they hev got a full 
stock. The store’s crammed so, you 
can’t hardly turn round. And yit,” 
the old man’s shrewd eyes clouded, 
“T’ve got my doubts about what’s 
in all them boxes and bar’ls.”’ 

“What d’ ye mean by sayin’ that?” 

“Tl tell you what I seed myself. 
A man come this evenin’ to buy a pair 
of shoes. Sylvester ’d gone over to 
Rocky P’int to see his brother’s child 
that ’s got dipthery, and George hed 
to do the tradin’. The shelves was 
full of shoe-boxes, and he handed one 
down; but when he opened it, the box 
was plumb empty! George turned 
red, and he peeped in another box or 
two, that hedid n’ttakedown. Then 
he went acrost the store and hunted 
till he found some shoes, and sold the 
manapair. But I’ll bet thar war n’t 
nothin’ in all them boxes he fust went 
to!” 

“That ’s jest puttin’ on,” declared 
Narcissy, scornfully. 

“Course it is, honey. They want 
to make out like they ’ve got a heap 
o’ goods, bekase folks “Il buy quicker 
from a feller when they think he’s 
runnin’ a big business.”’ 

“It looks like George ort to keep 
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better posted about his own store, and 
not be openin’ the empty boxes be- 
fore folks,” Mrs. McClure interposed, 
sarcastically. 

“George hain’t been in the store 
much lately. He’s been sawin’ lum- 
ber over on Mill Creek, and he ain’t 
quite up to waitin’ on folks. W’y, 
when Benoni Harwood axed to settle 
up his accounts, George could n’t even 
find the account-books—looked every- 
whar fer ’em, and at last told Benoni 
he ’d hev to come back when Sylves- 
ter was thar, fer the books war n’t in 
the place they used to keep ’em.” 


While this conversation was taking 
place, George Wisterne, left alone at 
the store, was going around, peering 
into various bags and cases. He 
frowned heavily as he finished a cur- 
sory examination of the stock. 

“Sylvester ’s shorely let the goods 
run mighty low, ’specially fer Christ- 
mas time,” he muttered. “We ’ll be 
losin’ trade d’rectly, ef we can’t keep 
things up no better ’n this. I ll speak 
to him about it, soon’s he comes 
home. Well overhaul them shelves 
too, and straighten up a little, ef I’ve 
got any say-so about it,” he added, 
as his glance fell darkly on the rows 
of empty boxes. 

Nothing could be done to-night, 
however; so, locking the door behind 
him, he went a few yards down the 
road to Sylvester Flanary’s, where he 
boarded. After supper, he found the 
missing account-books lying on Syl- 
vester’s desk. Taking them up, he 
busied himself with their contents till 
bedtime. 

From a sound sleep he was awak- 
ened by Mrs. Flanary’s trembling 
voice outside his door. “O Mr. Wis- 
terne,”’ she pleaded, “do go out and 
see ef thar ’s anything wrong at the 
store! Sylvester hain’t come back and 
I’m shore I heerd a noise jest now.” 

Two minutes later, George had 
started to find out the cause of Mrs. 
Flanary’s alarm. Suddenly every 
window of the store shone dazzlingly 
out as a blaze swept through the 
entire building. At the same instant 
rose the tumultuous sound of flames. 


Shouting to Mrs. Flanary that she 
must wake the children and send them 
for help, the young man hurried to 
the fire. But even before he reached 
it, he realized that nothing could save 
the store. 

The building had long been a heap 
of embers when, an hour after sunrise, 
Sylvester Flanary reached home. He 
seemed much shocked on learning of 
the fire, but gave a ready explanation 
of how it might have occurred. 

“You say, George, that the blaze 
started on the inside? Well, then 
it’s plain enough how it was. Not 
bein’ used to shuttin’ up, you ’ve 
been a leetle keerless about the fire 
in the stove, and somethin’ ’s cotch 
from it. But I ain’t a-blamin’ you. 
Accidents will happen.” 

“T can’t think it started that way,” 
George maintained stoutly. ‘“ The fire 
was mighty nigh out when I left, 
and I made shore thar warn’t no 
danger from it.” 

‘““Mebbe the mice got to gnawin’ in 
the matches, then, and sot ’em afire. 
We ain’t apt ever to find out jest how 
it happened, bekase nobody seed it.” 

The news spread rapidly, and dur- 
ing the day nearly every man and 
boy on Pine Ridge visited the scene 
of the fire. 

It was not long before George 
noticed something singular in the 
manner of these visitors. If he ap- 
proached several men talking ear- 
nestly together, a sudden hush would 
fall upon the group; and at times he 
fancied he was watched by curious 
and unfriendly eyes. 

“You fellers seem to be enjoyin’ 
yourselves,’ he remarked pleasantly, 
as he came up to a laughing crowd. 

“T ’low you ’re the one that ’s en- 
joyin’ yourself,’’ a bold-faced young 
man spoke up. “ How much will you 
git from the insurance company— 
twenty-five hundred dollars? That ’ll 
set you and Sylvester up purty well, 
won't it?” 

The insolence with which the words 
were uttered, and the loud guffaw that 
greeted them, revealed to George Wis- 
terne exactly how he stood. He 
knew now the suspicions that had 
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been whispered around him. His 
face paled and his hands clenched. 

“T’d like fer you to explain what 
you mean by that,” he said in a low 
voice. 

“Thar ain’t nothin’ to explain,” 
sneered the other. “I jest meant 
what I said. Insurance is a mighty 
handy thing, fer accidents will hap- 
pen, you know.”’ 

George did not reply. He recog- 
nized the futility of any word he 
could say. The men had already 
made up their minds as to his guilt. 

All day, George Wisterne’s trial for 
the burning of the store had gone 
on at the tribunal of his neighbors’ 
opinion. The separate links of cir- 
cumstantial evidence had been woven 
into a chain which, while it might 
not have held in a court of law, seemed 
amply strong to the men of Pine 
Ridge. The facts that the store was 
heavily insured, and that the stock of 
goods had been allowed to run so low 
that the actual loss was comparatively 
small, took on a double significance 
when told in connection with the un- 
explained removal of the account- 
books on the day before the fire. 
Back of all, intensifying every sus- 
picion, was the evil reputation that 
Sylvester Flanary had so long borne. 

The suspicion of mountaineers is 
no light matter. There is something 
terrible in its fixedness. George knew 
that nothing short of a demonstration 
of his innocence could set him right in 
people’s esteem. 

“What on earth makes you look so 
down in the mouth, George?”’ asked 
Sylvester Flanary, when at nightfall 
the two men sat alone. “Thar ain’t 
nary bit o’ call to lose heart. When 
we git our insurance money, we ’ll 
be able to start out on a right smart 
better footin’ than we did afore.” 

George lifted his miserable eyes to 
his partner’s face. “Do you know 
what people is sayin’ about us—’bout 
us and the insurance money?” 

“T don’t keer a snap o’ my finger 
what they say! They ’ll be quick 
enough to trade with us when we git 
our new buildin’ up, and a new stock 
o’ goods laid in. And ef folks trades 


with us, they kin talk what they 
please behind our backs!”’ 

“T don’t feel that way. What 
people says pesters me.” 

“Look here, George!’’ Sylvester 
spoke fiercely, “ef you sot that store 
afire, it ’s your privilege to go out and 
tell everybody you meet. I hain’t 
got no confessions to make, myself. 
Nobody kin lay it to me, fer I kin 
prove that I didn’t leave Rocky 
P’int till seven o’clock this mornin’. 
Now, onless you want folks to think 
you done it, you better not go round 
lookin’ like a sheep-killin’ dog.” 

“T wish to goodness I could take it 
as easy as you do. Fer my part, I’d 
give a right smart to git things all 
straightened out.” 

“Things ‘ll straighten theirselves 
out atter while, ef you jest let ’em 
alone,’”’ Sylvester assured him. 

For a long time after his partner 
had retired, George Wisterne sat 
gazing abstractedly into the fire. 
Involuntarily his thoughts went back 
to his last walk with Narcissy, and to 
her words concerning Sylvester Flan- 
ary— Folks won’t think nothin’ of 
you ef you take up with sich a feller.” 

He wondered if she, like everybody 
else, would believe him guilty. His 
heart smote him as he realized that 
Narcissy’s good opinion, which he had 
seemed to despise, meant more to him 
than he had ever guessed. A pas- 
sionate desire to vindicate himself 
arose in him. Ah, if the truth about 
the fire could only be found out! 
But, as Sylvester Flanary had said, 
there were no witnesses. 





Yet Sylvester was mistaken. There 
had been a witness, after all. 

On leaving the store, the afternoon 
before it was burned, Benoni Harwood 
had gone across the ridge to get his 
wages from a farmer of the adjacent 
valley. He had been detained, and 
it was late in the night when, on his 
way home, he again passed the store. 

As he came in sight, he saw a man 
cross the moon-lit road and enter the 
building. Thinking that, if Sylvester 
had returned, he might now have 
opportunity to transact the business 
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that had brought him thither some 
hours earlier, Benoni went to the door. 
The store was dark, but he fancied 
he heard somebody moving around 
inside, and he caught the strong odor 
of kerosene. Just then there was the 
flash of a match, and a blinding flare. 

As the incendiary sprang out and 
ran into the woods, he dashed heavily 
against Benoni, who had been too 
astonished to move. The young man 
recognized Jake Snyder, an ill-favored 
fellow who lived on Sylvester Flan- 
ary’s place, and did odd jobs for him. 

Benoni’s first intention was to find 
some suitable person and tell what he 
had seen. But almost before he left 
his own doorway next morning, the 
report reached him that George Wis- 
terne had burned the store in order to 
obtain the insurance money. After 
that, he held his peace. 

Benoni was now meeting the dead- 
liest temptation of his life. He had 
long known that George Wisterne 
stood between him and Narcissy. 
The suspicion George had incurred by 
becoming Flanary’s partner, though 
it had clouded her love for him, had 
not destroyedit. If her confidence in 
him were restored, he could win her 
easily enough. On the other hand, 
Benoni felt sure that she would never 
marry George if she believed him 
guilty of burning the store. He held 
in his own hands the information 
which alone could clear his rival’s 
name. If he chose to keep silence, 
Narcissy might yet be his. 

All his life Benoni had tried in a 
vague way to do the right thing, and 
he had never had much trouble in 
finding out what the right thing was. 
The struggle he now underwent was 
therefore new and terrible to him. 

At dusk he sought the mountains, 
and in their vast solitude he fought 
his battle over and over to the same 
futile conclusion. “She’s all I want, 
she’s all I’ve ever wanted, and 
George Wisterne sha’n’t hev her ef I 
kin hinder him!” he said a hundred 
times; but the words, so often and so 
fiercely repeated, did not satisfy him. 

He paused as he reached the top of 
the ridge, and the wind that is forever 


stirring on the lonely summits smote 
him keenly in the face. 

Far to the south, the peak of Chim- 
ney Top rose dark above the sur- 
rounding hills. In the loneliness of 
his youth, Benoni’s spirit had been 
more than usually open to the in- 
fluences of vastness and mystery held 
by the wild scenery around him. 
Now, when in the crisis of his struggle 
he looked upon it, the stern, im- 
movable peak held for him a new 
significance. It seemed an image of 
the Will of God, unchangeable, in- 
exorable, never to be turned aside 
by man’s desire, nor satisfied by pre- 
text or compromise. In an agony of 
renunciation, he flung out his arms 
toward the midnight sky and the 
infinite Being who, somewhere within 
it or beyond it, was looking down 
upon him. ‘“O God,” he cried aloud, 
“T can’t hold out agin Ye no longer! 
You kin hev Your way!” 

As he turned homeward, the moon- 
light, falling between the hemlock 
trees across his lifted face, showed it 
wan and worn, yet full of peace. 
Before sunrise next morning he was 
on his way to tell Wisterne all he 
knew about the burning of the store. 


It was past noon on the third day 
after the fire, when Benoni opened 
the gate of the McClure homestead. 
He carried a valise, for he was leav- 
ing the mountains. Slowly and re- 
luctantly he walked up the path. 
It was a hard task that he had set 
himself. 

Narcissy rose half-frightened as he 
came in. “La, Benoni, thar ain’t 
nothin’ wrong, is thar?”’ 

Benoni went straight to the purpose 
of his visit. “I hain’t come over to- 
day bekase I wanted to, Narcissy. 
I’ve come to tell you somethin’ that 
nobody else kin tell as well as I kin, 
fer nobody else has seed all I’ve seed. 
You know folks has been sayin’ hard 
things about George Wisterne. Well, 
folks is all wrong, and George hain’t 
hed no more to do with burnin’ that 
store than you hey!” 

At the mention of her lover’s name, 
the color had faded from Narcissy’s 
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face, and then flared back more bril- 
liant than ever. She listened in pal- 
pitant silence as Benoni told how he 
had seen Snyder set fire to the store. 

“George wanted me to go with him 
to git a warrant fer Jake,” he con- 
tinued, “and we struck out to Squire 
Brinton’s yistiddy mornin’. We 
did n’t git back till jest a while ago, 
fer the "Squire was tendin’ a call 
meetin’ of the County Court, and we 
hed to go plumb to town atter the 
warrant.” 

“Has Snyder been took up yit?” 

“No, and he ain’t-apt tobe. He’s 
gone—him and Sylvester both. I 
reckon Jake must ’a’ seed who I was 
when he run agin me that night; and 
when me and George started to the 
’Squire’s, they knowed it was time fer 
"em to move out.” 

“Can’t nobody find out whar they 
went?” 

“T’m afeard not. George is keen 
to pop the law to ’em, fer he says he 
can’t look you in the face till things 
is cleared up. But I ’low he nee’n’t 
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to pester hisself. Sylvester ’s too old 
a bird to be cotch now.” 

Narcissy laughed happily. “Idon’t 
reckon it matters much whar Jake and 
Sylvester went, jest so George gits 
back his good name!” 

“Well, he ll git it back all right 
now, and—I wish you-uns both much 
joy, Narcissy!”’ 

The young man’s voice broke as he 
uttered the time-honored words of 
congratulation. A sudden, impulsive 
pity smote Narcissy, looking on his 
haggard face. 

“T wish to God, Benoni,” she fal- 
tered, “that I could ’a’ loved you, or 
that you could ’a’ loved some other 
gal!” 

For one moment Benoni’s anguish 
darkened his hungry eyes. His face 
worked with the effort to control his 
emotion; then he rose calmly and took 
up his valise. 

“T reckon I’d better be goin’ on,”’ 
he said, casually. “It'll be gittin’ 
late d’rectly, and I want to cross the 
mountain afore dark.” 


YOURS IN CONFIDENCE 
By JANE CLIFFORD 


VII.—MRS. DOWE DISPLAYS TACT AND DISCRETION 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. R. SHAVER 


was compatible 
with her oft-re- 
peated ‘ Remem- 
ber, girls, repose 
of manner is the 
keynote of gentle 
birth,” Mrs. Jared 
Dowe was seen one bright morning, 
two weeks after her return from At- 
lanta, walking rapidly along the well- 
shaded street upon which she lived. 
Arriving at her own gate and hastily 
opening it, she hurried up the walk 








between the borders of blooming pink 
verbenas—not pinker now than her 
own flushed cheeks. The click of 
the closing gate brought two heads 
to the upper window, and it followed 
that her daughters were at the door 
before she had reached the steps. 

“Girls! Girls! Sallie Potts! Little 
Betty!” she began with unusual ex- 
citement; “it certainly is the most 
romantic story I have ever heard, and 
I do wonder which one of you will 
leave me now!”’ And she regarded 
them fondly. 


























‘0, GIRLS! HE’S YOUNG AND ARISTOCRATIC AND WEALTHY ” 


Sallie Potts placed a chair for her 
mother who sank into it with a 
sigh. “Since Kate’s gone, I reckon 
I ought to be prepared to expect it at 
any time. Sallie Potts! Sallie Potts! 
—I can’t give you up, Sallie Potts!” 
(Her eyes rested tenderly upon the 
daughter of her heart.) “And little 
Betty! my baby, little Betty!—it 
can’t be you. But, O, girls! he’s 
young and aristocratic and wealthy. 
I declare, it’s too charming! And 
how Mary Robinson and Mrs. Beals 
will be consumed with envy!”’ 

“But, mother,” interrupted 
elder of the girls. 

“Yes, Sallie Potts, of course you 
want to know who I am talking about. 
You and little Betty sit right down 
close to me while I read you the letter 
your father received this morning. 
Then you will know it all, and it 
certainly is worth knowing. I am 
so glad I went down-town, or we never 
would have heard about it until 
dinner-time when your father comes 
home, and then he might have for- 
gotten to speak about it. Now, 


the 


girls, listen! Listen, Sallie Potts! 
—listen, little Betty!” 
The two girls, seated close at 


either side of their mother, were all 
eyes and ears. Slowly Mrs. Jared 
Dowe drew the envelope forth and 
took the letter from its covering; 


slowly she opened it, and after a 
pause slowly began, with softened 
voice and lingering intonation, to 
read in a tone betraying buoyant 
hope: 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
June 14th, 1907. 

To Colonel JARED DoweE, 

Albany, Georgia. 

DEAR JARED: Although I have not seen 
you for a quarter of a century, I remember 
my old classmate too well not to know that 
he will be deeply interested in the romance 
of my young nephew, Willoughby Douglas 
—my sister Anne’s boy. It arose from 
the young rascal’s seeing an advertisement 
for ushers at the theatre during the Irving 
engagement in Atlanta, last month. He 
answered the advertisement and was ac- 
cepted. After the performance he came 
to confess to me that he had fallen in love 
with a girl he saw there. All he knows of 
her is that her home is in Albany, and 
off to Albany he must go at once. 

I am giving him a note of introduction 
to you, but he does not know that I am 
writing this letter explaining the real ob- 
ject of his journey. If only the girl may 
be a daughter of yours! You see, dear 
friend, I am sentimental as ever. I have 
no son, and Willoughby is an orphan. 
His father died ten years ago, and his dear 
mother the year following, leaving the boy 
with a handsome fortune, but alone in the 
world, excepting for me. I am his guar- 
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dian. Now that his schooldays are passed 
and he has enjoyed two years abroad, I 
intend to establish him in my office. You 
understand my interest in his behalf. In 
any case, I know you will do anything in 
your power to help him. 
My regards to your beautiful wife, and 
every kind remembrance for yourself. 
Faithfully yours, 
Joun Harrison Douc.tas. 


As she refolded the letter, Mrs. 
Jared Dowe’s soft anxious eyes met 
the glance of eves that had been 
raised to hers, but were now instantly 
lowered, while three sighs broke the 
momentary stillness. Each sister 
turned to the other and said modestly, 
“It certainly must be you.” Mrs. 
Jared Dowe enjoyed the luxury of 
another and deeper sigh, and then 
resumed her discourse. 

“And, girls, your father says that 
Judge Douglas is the most prominent 
jawyer in Georgia! Sallie Potts, his 
nephew might go to Congress or 
even to the Senate if he wanted to 
and had an ambitious wife; for you 
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know I have always told you, girls, 
that a successful man’s success is 
generally due to his having an ambi- 
tious wife, and you certainly are 
ambitious, Sallie Potts.”’ 

Sallie blushed in sympathy with 
such natural ambition. 

“ But, girls,’’ her mother continued, 
“T do declare, I certainly am over- 
come. I think I'll run around and 
see your Aunt Polly. Your Aunt 
Polly is such a comfort. I certainly 
am grateful to your father for having 
such a comforting sister. Gratitude 
is one of our family characteristics, 
and you know, Sallie Potts, I always 
find something to be grateful for to 
everybody, and so I am always grate- 
ful to your father for your Aunt 
Polly. 

“Your Aunt Polly is so interesting: 
she sits out on the gallery these warm 
days, and she certainly sees every- 
thing and everybody that passes up 
Bruce Street. Even when it’s cold 
and she has to stay inside, she sews 
by the front window. The messenger 
boys have got so they whistle and go 
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‘©? SAW HIM COMING OUT OF YOUR FATHER’S OFFICE” 


slow by her house, so she has plenty 
of time to open the window, and they 
can tell her about the telegram they 
are taking without even stopping as 
they pass. She always gives them a 
piece of fruit-cake on their way back. 
Your Aunt Polly certainly has a beau- 
tiful generous nature! 

“You remember the day Dora 
Robinson ran away and married that 
young man from Boston? Well, I 
was over at your Aunt Polly’s then, 
and we knew about Dora before her 
own mother did. But we never did 
know whether Mary Robinson was 
pleased at getting Dora married or not. 
Mary Robinson is so deceitful. You 
never can tell what she thinks because 
she never does confide in anyone. 
That just shows how little confidence 
she has in her friends’ discretion.” 

Mrs. Jared Dowe rose, and as she 
rose she turned and fondly regarded 
the flushed faces of her daughters. 
“T’ll be back in a few minutes,’”’ she 
told them tenderly, and then half 
way down the steps she paused and 
turned again. 

“Sallie Potts, you cut down some 
pink roses for the drawing-room, and, 
little Betty, you fix the flowers in the 


hall. Flowers certainly do dress up 
a house and always lend an air of 
elegance.” 

Then she walked on, murmuring 
gently, “A young girl gathering 
flowers does make a beautiful pic- 
ture!”’ 

Left behind, the two girls obeyed 
their mother’s commands. Scarcely 
had the pink roses, ctit from the 
flower-laden summer-house, been ar- 
ranged in the great bowl on the piano, 
and hardly had sweet-peas from the 
garden hedge been filled into the prim 
hall’s one decorative bowl, when, to 
their great astonishment, Sallie Potts 
and little Betty saw their mother 
returning, her China-silk draperies 
fluttering and her excitement greater 
than before. 

“Girls! girls!—Sallie Potts! little 
Betty!—he ’scome! Ihave seen him. 
I saw him coming out of your own 
father’s office; and, Sallie Potts, he 
certainly is handsome! I had the 
strangest feeling of having seen him 
before—it certainly gave me a start; 
but, of course, if he saw us at the 
theatre we might have seen him, too, 
quite as easily. It does gratify me, 
Sallie Potts, to know he must have 
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observed all the admiration you girls 
excited. No wonder he lost his heart! 

“Now, you must get dressed. Put 
on your blue and pink muslins. 
Sallie Potts, you wear the black hat 
with the plumes. Men always do 
admire plumes. And, little Betty, 
you wear the white hat with the pink 
roses. Men always do admire pink 
roses. And, girls, I just must see your 
Aunt Polly a moment. You see I 
did n’t get there—I came right back 
to tell you I had seen him. You 
dress in a hurry, girls, and I'll be 
here by the time you are ready, and 
Ill take you down-town and we ’ll 
all have some ice-cream. Ice-cream is 
such a natural and ladylike excuse 
for going down-town on a warm morn- 
ing; and if we go soon, there’s no 
telling who we may see. 

“It’s a lovely morning and every- 
body is out. Just as I was coming 
home I saw Olive Wilson. You see I 
did get as far as your Aunt Polly’s 
corner. Olive Wilson was driving in 
that outlandish high cart of hers. I 
do wish you would hurry, girls, so we 
can get down-town early.” 

Half an hour later, all in their pink 
and blue muslins, fresh and crisp, 
with picture hats shading their fair 
faces, soft curls blowing gently on 
smooth young brows and large eyes 
anxiously watching the gate, Sallie 
Potts and little Betty waited de- 
murely. Neither spoke. Each had 
dutifully done as her mother bid, and 
each with happy anticipation awaited 
the unfolding of what promised to be 
a real romance. 


At last they saw their mother re- 
turning, the color faded from her 
cheeks and lines of fatigue painfully 
evident. Both daughters ran to meet 
her; on her entrance they solicitously 
arranged her chair and her footstool, 
and stood patiently while she gave one 
her hat, the other her gloves. Finally 
she began. 

“Girls! I certainly have got a 
mighty strange story to tell you now. 
Sallie Potts, you and little Betty take 
off your hats first. They remind me 
of the plans I had this morning.” 
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Then seeing their anxious expression, 
she said, shaking her head: “No, I 
have no plans now. When young 
girls take things into their own hands, 
there ’s no need for a mother’s plan- 
ning any more. No wonder poor Mrs. 
Wilson spends.her time reading novels 
and painting china: her daughter 
does n’t need her!” 

Mrs. Jared Dowe paused to sigh. 
“Well, Sallie Potts, what do you 
think? I had n’t any more than just 
got to your Aunt Polly’s, and found 
her sitting out on the gallery, and 
Was just beginning to tell her every- 
thing, when I looked up and there 
came Mr. Willoughby Douglas. I 
declare, I was taken back at seeing 
him in that direction. But, natu- 
rally, in an instant I thought he was 
out taking exercise and seeing the 
town. Of course, I never thought 
of his paying a visit. So you can 
know how surprised I was when he 
walked into Mrs. Wilson’s and rang 
the doorbell. 

“T certainly was glad to remember 
that Olive was down-town. After 
they told him she wasn’t there, or 
whatever it was he asked to know, 
he left and walked down Bruce 
Street. Just as he got back in front 
of your Aunt Polly’s, there was Olive 
Wilson driving in that high cart with 
that Panama hat—like a pirate’s. 
She did look bold. And, Sallie Potts, 
I was shocked, even if she did look so 
bold, to see her actually stop her 
horse when that young man stepped 
out in the street to speak to her! 
Such an exhibition! And they talked 
there in the middle of the street ten 
minutes at least. 

“T had to leave your Aunt Polly, 
and I happened to get to the gate 
before they drove off together, and I 
heard what he said as she took him 
into her cart. You know, Sallie 
Potts, I never would try to hear what 
any young man was saying to a young 
woman if I could help it, so you can 
judge how loud he was talking; yet 
I certainly was shocked and surprised. 
It’s most remarkable, but what he 
said made me understand the whole 
affair. You know, Sallie Potts, how 
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quick I am about understanding 
affairs, even if I never did suspect this 
one. As they passed Aunt Polly’s 
gate (he was in the cart then), he 
was looking right at Olive Wilson and 
she was looking at the horse —she 
was driving. 
He said: ‘ You 
see, Miss Wil- 
son, I am still 
hooked!’ 

“Now, girls, 
are n’t you sur- 
prised?” The 
faces raised to 
hers expressed 
only bewilder- 
ment. “ Why 
girls! Sallie TI 
Potts, little Bet- 
ty, don’t you 
rememberIsaid 3 
his face was 
strangely famil- 
iar, and, girls, 
don’t you re- 
member seeing 
Olive Wilson get 
hooked on to 
that usher in 
Atlanta?” 

Then their 
bewilderment 


appointed  sur- 
prise. 

“Girls, there comes your father. 
He did not want me to tell you about 
Judge Douglas’s letter, because he was 
afraid you wouldn’t act natural 
when you knew all about what was 
expected, so I used my judgment and 
told you. Since it’s all turned out 
as it has, I reckon we’d better not 
mention it to your father. 

“ And, Sallie Potts,’ continued Mrs. 
Jared Dowe hurriedly, “ I am going to 
let you wear your great-grandmother’s 
lace shawl when you go to visit Kate, 
next winter. I am glad my girls are 
too modest to go around hooking 
young men, but a lace shawl does 
make a nice theatre wrap. I can’t 





believe any man a girl could hook in 
that way would make a good hus- 
band. 

“Sallie Potts, I certainly do want 
you to be careful of that shawl. A 
shawl is so much bigger than a collar 
and might easily 
get hooked to 
some one. Of 
course, it would 
be an accident, 
Sallie Potts; I 
know that. But 
even if it should 
be an accident, 
you must be 
careful not to 
tear the lace 
shawl.” 

She paused 
again and sighed 
her accustomed 
sweet and gentle 
sigh. 

“T am glad I 
did n’t tell any- 
one but Aunt 
Polly about that 
letter. Girls 
you are most for- 
tunate in having 
such a discreet 
mother. You 
see Mary Rob- 
inson and Mrs. 
Beals are visit- 
ing Mrs. Morsie, out in the country, 
Mrs. Perkins is sick, and I didn’t 
see a soul to talk to on the street 
this morning. Tillie Carter ’s so busy 
getting ready for the church sociable, 
even she was n’t at her gate, and so 
there was only your Aunt Polly, and 
she one of the family. I certainly am 
discreet. Your father says he owes 
much of his success to my discre- 
tion. Remember not to speak to 
him of your knowing about the let- 
ter from Judge Douglas. I want 
to be able to feel that Sallie Potts 
and little Betty inherit some of 
my qualities, especially my tact and 
discretion.” 


Se 
changed to dis- ‘“THERE WAS OLIVE WILSON DRIVING IN THAT 
HIGH CART” 
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PROGRESS AT PANAMA 


How THE CANAL-BUILDERS ‘““MAKE THE ‘DiRT’ FLy 


9 ae 


By HUGH C. WEIR 


=. JOW big is the Pan- 
4 = ama Canal, not in 
puzzling mechan- 
ical specifications, 
but in easy-join- 
ted, square-toed 
English? When 
all is said and 
done, how fast is it really being dug? 
What have the Americans actually 
accomplished since the flitting of the 
French? What is the Canal going 
to cost and how is the money being 
spent? How is the waterway to 
affect the map of the world when it 
becomes a reality? And what is it 
going to mean to you, an American 
citizen? 

A battery of sharp-spiked queries, 
—what facts will it drive home? 
Listen! 

Every two minutes a ton of coal 
is burned up at Panama, every min- 
ute twelve car-loads of rock and gravel 
are torn from the earth, every hour 
1666 pounds of dynamite are ex- 
ploded in mountain and jungle, every 
minute $124 is spent for labor! 

One hundred and thirty-two loco- 
motives are shrieking and creaking 
in the nine-mile ribbon of the Cule- 
bra Cut,—ten thousand shirtless men 
are sweating and swearing,—twelve 
hundred and fifty flat cars are rum- 
bling and grumbling! One hundred 
and six miles of track split the gorge, 
—a dozen sets of rails, in a width of 
200 and 300 feet, are hung in tiers one 
above the other. Sixty-seven steam 
shovels are plunging twenty-ton 











*This article was written in September, 1908, 
and the statistics of Panama and the Canal are 
revised to the first of that month. 
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scoops into the earth two and three 
times every minute. Over two mil- 
lion cubic yards of earth are being 
wrested from the rainbow strata of 
soil every thirty days. And on the 
two sides of the inferno squat the 
twin peaks of Gold and Snow Hills 
like a couple of apples which a school- 
boy has nearly bitten through. 

Roughly, a hole measuring 97,515, 
ooo cubic yards must yet be bored in 
the Panama clay to make the Canal 
a reality. When the French were 
routed, 81,500,000 cubic yards had 
been excavated. The Americans have 
added 42,000,000 cubic yards to this 
total. 

Picture a chasm measuring one 
hundred and twenty-five feet in ev- 
ery direction, in which could be bur- 
ied twenty-five ordinary three-story 
houses forty feet in height, in width 
andinlength. The equivalent of such 
a chasm is bored every day along the 
course of the Panama Canal—the 
excavation amounting to nearly 
2,000,000 cubic feet daily. 

From still another angle, let us view 
the marvel of the great waterway. 
Loaded onto a train, the earth from 
the Canal would fill twelve cars every 
minute! One flat car, 38 feet in length, 
would be loaded every five seconds! 
An average day’s excavation would 
fill 5868 of these cars. Coupled to- 
gether, they would make a continuous 
train thirty-four miles in length. If 
it were placed on the rails at one time, 
it would extend very nearly across 
the Isthmus. If the rear car were 
at the Colon station, the engine would 
be approaching the city of Panama. 
Of course, you are familiar with the 
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city dump-carts. The “dirt” flying 
from the Canal would fill 183 of these 
carts every minute. In less than six 
minutes, over 1000 would be groaning 
under the weight of the Isthmian clay. 

Let us bring the statistics of the 
Canal home with us. If the earth 
excavated during one year were 
dumped down in the city of New 
York it would cover completely, to a 
depth of twelve inches, that por- 
tion of Manhattan Island extending 
from the North to the East River 
and bounded by Fifty-ninth Street 
and the Battery. But we have not 
done, for there would be left enough 
to form a blanket over the entire area 
of Central Park—five feet thick! 

Allowing a monthly excavation of 
2,000,000 cubic yards, which has twice 
risen to 3,000,000 during the present 
year, the actual digging at Panama 
should be completed in four years’ 
time. This statement allows no mar- 
gin for accidents and views the 30,000 
workmen at Panama as so many 
automatons, moving with clock-work 
regularity. When it is remenfbered 
that they are gathered from the four 
points of the compass—men who can- 
not talk to their neighbors on the 
right or on the left—and dropped into 
the heart of an untamed jungle, under 
a tropical sun, the difficulties of main- 
taining clock-work system can be 
appreciated. 


As to the question of concrete: To 
the average man, the word calls to 
mind the contents of a seven- or eight- 
foot trough, mixed by a pair of 
perspiring carpenters with spattered 
hoes. In the swirl of twentieth-cen- 
tury activities, the concrete house has 
come to rank as a rival to its neigh- 
bors of brick or wood. Can you keep 
such a house of concrete in mind 
for an instant—one perhaps thirty 
feet square? Now, I am going to 
try to bring the Panama Canal to 
your town. The concrete used in 
the three giant-lock systems—Gatun, 
Pedro Miguel and La Boca—would 
build 22,842 houses of eight rooms 
each, with two stories and a base- 
ment! 

If your town, or city, has a popu- 
lation not exceeding 125,000, the 
concrete of the Panama Canal would 
furnish the material for houses suffi- 
cient to accommodate every person! 
Suppose each house were set on a 
seventy-five-foot lot. The combined 
dwellings would line three streets, 
reaching clear across the Isthmus of 
Panama, with the Atlantic Ocean 
washing the back yards at one ex- 
tremity and the tides of the Pacific 
flooding those at the other. Even 
after both sides of the streets were 
filled, there would be enough houses 
left to reach almost half the distance 
again. 
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Transferring these statistics to ‘‘ the 
States,’’ we could fill both sides of a 
street extending all the way from 
New York to Philadelphia, with 
enough dwellings left over to line one 
side of a street from the Quaker City 
to the Capital. Or, going westward, 
you could fill one side of an avenue 
reaching from St. Louis to Chicago, 
or you could ex- 
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Ditch—the latter part of 1914—as- 

sumes the proportions of reality. 
When the Canal Zone concession 
was obtained from the Panamanian 
government it cost $50,000,000 in 
cold cash. It has required $75,000, 
oco more to dig the Canal to its 
present point. Congress appropria- 
ted $30,000,000 for the expenses of 
the year ending De- 





tend your street 
from St. Louis to 
Kansas City, or 
almost to Cincin- 
nati! 

Much of the 
earth, taken from 
one part of the 
Panama Canal, is 
used to build an- 
other part. This 
is not true of all 
of it, however. 
Thousands of car- 
loads are turned 
into the swamps 










TOTAL AMOUNT OF EXCAVATION REQUIRED MAY 1.1904 
142. 000.000. CUBIC YARDS. 


AMOUNT EXCAVATED TO APRIL. |. 1908 
31,892.249. C.Y. 


cember 31, 1908. 
Optimists place the 
total expense at 
$300,000,000. Pes- 
simists do not 
pause short of 
$500,000,000. It is 
probable that in 
the end the Canal 
will mean a _ per 
capita cost of at 
least $5 for every 
one of the 80,000, 
ooo inhabitants of 
the United States. 

And for what 








and morasses, in 
whose green depths 
are bred the fever- 
bearing mosquitoes of the Isthmus. 
The importance of this fact comes with 
sledge-hammer force in the statement 
that, in 1906, one hundred-thousand 
grains of quinine were consumed daily 
in Panama as a protection against 
disease! The excavated earth has 
filled the pest-holes and has thus ma- 
terially aided those measures of the 
sanitary campaign that have reduced 
the quinine rations by two-thirds! 

Beyond the partly accomplished 
work of excavation, looms the giant 
task of constructing locks and dams. 
The Gatun Dam, alone, has a surface 
measurement of 1,000,000,000 square 
feet and a depth of 787 feet! Nature, 
harnessed, will perform the bulk of 
this project through the turbulent 
waters of the yellow Chagres. A 
period of two years in the Canal to- 
tal will cover man’s contribution to 
this feature. 

Jot down the final item in the prob- 
lem, the locks and the deep water 
jetties, and the date which has been 
set for the completion of the Big 


WORK DONE, AND TO BE DONE, ON THE 
PANAMA CANAL 


are these millions 
being used?— 
for what are they 
going to be used? 

A payroll of $1,434,000 has to be 
met every month—in a year’s time, 
an expenditure exceeding $17,000,000. 
This item for employment alone, re- 
member. At the last census, Uncle 
Sam was giving work to 31,924 men. 
It is costing anywhere from $150,000 
to $250,000 a month to protect the 
health of Panama. In an average 
month the sanitary department costs 
$200,000. The expenses of the civil 
administration present a monthly 
total of from $53,000 to $67,000. 
More than $100,000 a month is being 
spent in municipal improvements. 

A gingerbread trimming, this? Per- 
haps—but it must be remembered 
that the Panama of to-day is literally 
built on a pie-crust over a seething 
pest-hole. Ten years ago, some fifty 
men in every 1,000 were dying annu- 
ally from the tropical death vapors. 

Just as in war time a heavy de- 
tachment of scouts and pickets is 
needed in the enemy’s country, so in 
the battles of peace at Panama a wide 





























THE CUT AT BAS OBISPO, LOOKING SOUTH, JUNE, 1908 


line of outlying sentries is necessary 
in the grapple with the disease germs. 
The elaborate sanitary department 
and the system of municipal engineer- 
ing may be money thrown away— 
but it is either money or lives. And it 
is greatly to be doubted if the lives 
would be forthcoming with the same 
readiness as the money! 

About $500,000 is spent annually 


for coal. Up to the present time, 
over $8,000,000 has been expended 
for new buildings. It requires about 
$115,000 every twelve-month to pro- 
tect this property from fire. The ex- 
penses of equipment pass the $1,000, 
ooo mark every thirty days. 

And so the money flies even as the 
“dirt” flies,at Panama. But dollars 
will not dig the canal. The French 
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WEST SIDE OF CANAL AT BAS OBISPO, SEPTEMBER IQ, 1907, BEFORE FIRING 9,600 POUNDS 
OF BLACK POWDER 


had the money and they spent it. I to the Isthmus during De Lesseps’s 
recall, for example, an item of some régime. The rusty machinery can 
20,000 snow-plows which wereshipped be seen even to this day by the 

















SAME VIEW AS ABOVE AFTER BLAST HAD DISPLACED 29,640 CUBIC YARDS OF ROCK 
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curious—stored away in a territory 
where the average temperature is 
110 degrees! This is how the French 
spent their billion of francs. Even 
the most habitual growler will admit 
that the Americans are at least doing 
better than this. 

Divide the bulk of Texas by eight 
and the result will be the area of the 
Republic of Panama. Through a ter- 


bull-fight and a Sunday evening lot- 
tery. Such are the two civilizations 
of the Canal Zone. 

On the one side of the dusty cars 
of the Panama Railroad, I bought a 
morning newspaper. On the other 
side, I looked through the windows 
into a bamboo hut, with naked black 
children and green lizards and grin- 
ning monkeys. 

















PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON A TOUR OF INSPECTION 


ritory of 32,800 square miles is a 
straggling population of 360,000 peo- 
ple. The seeker after accuracy, how- 
ever, will elevate his eyebrows at 
once. As a matter of fact, the popu- 
lation of Panama is confined to one 


third of the gross area claimed by- 


the republic. Probably one half of 
the country has never known the foot 
of a white man. Nine-tenths of it is 
frowning jungle. 

In a span of half a block in the 
city of Panama, I read in fat-lettered 
English squatting bill-board adver- 
tisements of a popular make of over- 
alls and a much-lauded brew of beer 
—in clumsily traced Spanish, I spelled 
out the announcement of a coming 


What is Uncle Sam really to gain 
from this end of nowhere? In dollars 
and cents how is this $400,000,000 
or $500,000,000 investment to pay? 
When the canal is finally completed— 
what? 

In the digest of the world’s great 
waterways, the Suez Canal is given 
emphasized rank. In cold figures, it 
has cost $100,000,000. In an aver- 
age year, its gross revenues amount to 
twelve per cent. of this expenditure. 
In other words, the investment yields 
a return of more than $1,000,000 a 
month. In one year, 4,000 vessels 
with a combined tonnage of 15,615, 
309 pass through it. 

The most conservative engineer 
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will admit that Panama offers far 
greater commercial possibilities than 
will ever be attained by the Suez 
route. Not that the Panama Canal, 
however, is or will be the greatest 
in the world—from a financial view- 
point. This rose-tinted assertion must 
be routed in the beginning. 

It will pay. This is not fairly cer- 


of the Panama Canal are most vividly 
silhouetted. 

A new map, geographically, com- 
mercially and financially, will be 
traced by the Big Ditch at Panama. 
How it will pay is much clearer than 
what it will pay. 

In the foreground is the cyclonic 
boost which it will give the American 











STEAM DRILLS AT WORK IN BAS OBISPO 


tain, but absolutely so. How much 
or how soon are questions which can- 
not be definitely answered—yet. On 
an investment of $400,000,000 a six 
per cent. return would mean a yearly 
income of $24,000,o0oo—double the 
total income from the Suez Canal. 
Even a ten per cent. profit, however, 
could not equal the returns from the 
“Soo” Canal, which, as the throat 
of the Great Lakes, swallows more 
millions, both in tonnage and dol- 
lars, than can ever be possible at 
Panama. 

This from the standpoint of the 
investor. It is from the standpoint 
of the public that the real possibilities 


cotton and iron markets. The South- 
ern cotton-growers now reach the 
Asiatic ports by the cumbersome 
route of the Suez Canal via New York. 
Zigzag distances and _ smothering 
freight charges are devouring the item 
of profit. Europe, with the key to 
the situation, is slowly turning it in 
the lock against American competi- 
tion. The Panama Canal would revo- 
lutionize these conditions with the 
wrench of a Kansas cyclone. South 
America spends $86,000,000 each 
year for cotton. Only five per cent. 
of this amount goes to the United 
States. The remainder is cornered 
by the European exporters, who 
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practically hold the west coast of 
South America at their mercy through 
the lessened expense of transporta- 
tion. The Panama Canal would re- 
verse this situation like the change of 
slides in a stereopticon. 

Iron can be produced more cheaply 
at Birmingham, Alabama, than at any 
other point in the world. But the 
barrier of transportation makes its 
sale meagre and unprofitable in the 
great Asiatic and South American mar- 
kets. The machinery of the Tennessee 
mills, the steel and hardware from the 
other Southern States, would be doub- 
led in output could they be economic- 
ally marketed on the other side of the 
world. This is impossible now. In 
the Panama Canal lies the magic wand 
which will make it possible. 

The Big Ditch at Panama will solve 
the forestry problem—from one point 
of view. The building lumber of the 
Western coast is beyond the reach of 
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the Eastern markets because of the 
excessive freight charges. The cost 
of water transportation is one-fifth 
that of the overland route. With the 
ocean itinerary opened by the Panama 
Canal, another segment of the indus- 
trial revolution is unfolded. 

Indefinitely, its field could be 
lengthened—to the items of coal, 
fruits, cereals, fish, grain, manufact- 
ured goods in general and particular, 
and even the broadening possibilities 
before the American shipbuilder. 

With an inland canal from the 
Great Lakes to the Mississippi, and 
the deepening of the passageway to 
the Gulf, the dream of an ocean grey- 
hound floating majestically south- 
ward from Duluth to Colon, and 
thence through the Panama Canal 
to the countless ports of the Pacific, 
is easy of accomplishment. 

And who can measure the golden 
trail in its wake? 


AN AMERICAN OBERAMMERGAU 


THE PASSION-PLAY BY AMERICAN INDIANS 


By HARLAN I. SMITH 
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Roman _ Catholic 
priests, as well as a very brilliant son 
of France, one would hardly guess 
his clerical character from the indi- 
cations of his outward personality. 
His build is slender, which is perhaps 
accentuated by reason of his many 
responsibilities and the continuous 
travel which is made necessary by the 
great extent of his field of labor. He 
is rather below the average in height, 
wears a beard, and his manner is 
active, energetic and business-like to 


a degree. He works among nine 
different Indian tribes, comprising 
not only people of different dialects, 
but different languages; the speech 
of one tribe being as different from 
that of another as Spanish is from 
French. He has learned to speak 
with all of these different peoples. 

He has superintended the building of 
a church in each village in a territory 
of over ten thousand square miles. 
He goes from one place of worship to 
another, obtaining his food at the 
home of his nearest parishioner at 
meal-time, or having it prepared for 
him in the church itself, behind the 
altar, by some of the young Indian 
women of the congregation. His 
bed is wherever he is when night 
overtakes him, in one village or in 


re 
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one another, inthe mountains 
or in an isolated lodge. 
Everywhere he is welcome. 
He seems greatly to enjoy 
his work. His word is law 
among his Indian people, 
wherever he goes; yet he 
himself is modest, unassum- 
ing and quiet, always active- 
ly engaged in the business 
matters in which he takes 
great interest, or in the reli- 
gious services of his church. 

Some twenty-seven years 
ago, Father Le Jeune wassent 
from Brittany to work among 
the natives living in the inte- 
rior of southern British Col- 
umbia. Two thousand of 
these Indians are now corre- 
sponding in shorthand, 




















Le Jeune stays at this church 
only a small portion of his 
time, as he has a circuit to 
travel, along which are many 
churches which he must open, 
each in turn, that he may 
hold the expected services 
for the Indians of all these 
remote settlements. Near the 
Kamloops church is the gov- 
ernment industrial school, in 
which the good priest is also 
interested. The Indian police 
of these reservations look to 
him largely for counsel in the 
execution of their duties 
among their own people. In 
the spring, each year, he su- 
pervises the Passion Play, 
which is enacted entirely by 
these lowly Indians of 


FATHER LE JEUNE AND HIS PARISHIONERS, KAMLOOPS RESERVATION, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The priest has taught these Indians to manufacture acetylene gas, to light this church and 
other buildings 


the idea having been given them 
by the ingenious priest. They have 
their newspaper, of which Father 
Le Jeune is the editor, and which is 
published in shorthand characters. 
Under his direction his congregation 
has installed acetylene gas in the 
church on the Shuswap Indian Reser- 
vation at Kamloops, where he enter- 
tains and instructs them by means 
of stereopticon lectures. But Father 


Western Canada. Father Le Jeune’s 
work among them has not been 
confined to the American conti- 
nent, for he accompanied Chief 
Louis of the Shuswaps, and Chief 
Tcilaxitca of the Douglas Lake 
Indians, on a journey which they 
undertook to pay their respects to 
their King, Edward VII, at Bucking- 
ham Palace, and to receive an audience 
at the Vatican by the Pope, Pius X. 























IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE 


The three afterward travelled through 
Italy, Belgium, France and England, 
before returning to their Westernhome. 
The Pope made the Rev. Father Le 
Jeune the bearer of his blessing to the 
Indians, and sent to them two thou- 
sand medals as a gift from himself. 
Upon the return of the missionary, 
hundreds of Indians or “siwashes”’ 
flocked to the territory covered by 
Father Le Jeune, to receive the pon- 
tifical benediction and their medals. 
The occasion was embraced by the 
reverend father to exhibit for the 
first time a collection of 120 stere- 
opticon views of the principal. cities 
visited by the two chiefs and himself, 
their political and spiritual emissaries. 

The Passion Play has been pro- 
duced a number of times at the Shu- 
swap village, under the direction of 
Father Le Jeune. The Indians seem 
to take an intense interest in the 
drama, and always speak of it with 
earnestness and reverence. The pro- 
duction was once so effective that a 
poor white man, after witnessing the 
play, became insane, and frequently 
attempted to crucify himself, until at 
last the authorities had to put him 
under restraint. This play, of course, 
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is planned after the Passion Play of 
the Bavarian Highlands, at Oberam- 
mergau. The poor Indians of British 
Columbia enact the Divine Passion in 
what we might call an elaborate man- 
ner, if we take into account their 
poverty, which prevents them from 
securing theatrical supplies, the great 
distance from the places where such 
articles could be purchased, and the 
fact that the only dramatic instruc- 
tion which they have been able to 
obtain is that which Father Le Jeune, 
with his multitudinous duties, has 
made time to impart. In their acting, 
however, they show great devotion, 
which can hardly be considered less 
sincere than that of the Bavarian 
peasants. The Indian performers are 
simple and devout, having but little 
of the conventionality of civilization, 
but acting their true feelings; with 
the result that their acting is a revela- 
tion of their innermost selves. 

The Indians consider that the im- 
personation of Christ is an act of de- 
votion, and the man who is allowed 
to take this part in the Passion Play 
is chosen from among those of them 
who lead the most upright and re: 
spected lives. Before the play, the 
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actor so selected prays for ability and 
the purity which he feels must accom- 
pany the part. All of the Indians 
who take part bathe, fast, meditate 
and pray, before the play takes place. 
The baths are taken in the “sweat 
lodge,’’ a small building made by set- 
ting saplings in the ground and bend- 
ing them over to form a dome. This 
is covered with blankets, or sometimes 
with fir boughs and earth. Outside 
of the lodge they build a fire, in which 
they heat stones. The persons desir- 
ing to be purified enter the lodge, 
and recline upon a couch made of 
fir boughs. The heated stones are 
placed inside the structure, a blanket 
is thrown over the doorway, and 
water is then sprinkled upon the 
stones. The lodge is quickly filled 
with steam, causing those within to 
perspire freely. The bathers then 
march from the lodge, and plunge into 
the cold waters of the river. As the 
streams in this part of the country are 
fed by melting ice on the mountain- 
tops, the change from the steam to the 
cold water sets up a powerful reac- 


tion, which is similar to that produced 
by our own Turkish baths. The per- 
formers are thus physically purified; 
and they are further made ready for 
the mental and moral purification, by 
fasting. Meditation and prayer com- 
plete these ceremonies. It should 
be remembered that in pagan times, 
among these people, the sweat bath 
was used as a means of purification 
by the boys and girls before they 
were admitted into the societies of 
the tribe. These societies were of a 
more or less secret nature, and had 
to do with their own kind of religion 
and magic. 

It is pathetic to note the comparison 
of the costumes and make-up of this 
Indian Passion Play, with those of 
Oberammergau. These are exceed- 
ingly simple, being made from calico 
and other cheap goods purchased by 
the Indians themselves at the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s store. When the 
play begins, the “siwashes”’ parade 
up and down the single street or space 
between the houses of the village and 
in front of the church. One curious 

















BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST 























CHRIST BEFORE PILATE 


thing about this march is that all of 
the Indians who impersonate the 
Roman soldiers and those who were 
opposed to Christ seem to feel de- 
graded in the part which they are 
playing. The mounted Roman sol- 
dier, instead of being represented as a 
proud official of the great Roman 
Empire, is ludicrous in appearance. 
and astride a drooping Indian pony. 
The martial trappings of the military 
are indeed suggested by oddly shaped 
hats, and much tin and tinsel, but 
dignity and impressiveness are con- 
spicuously absent, It is quite ap- 
parent that a lively imagination is 
necessary to overcome the defects in 
the production which are unavoidable 
with such meagre settings. Imagine 
in this street, flanked on either side 
by log cabins, with here and there 
even a tepee, the enactment of the 
scenes of the Passion! The lack of 
accessories is emphasized when Christ 
is represented as appearing in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. In this part 
of British Columbia trees are scarce, 
and hence the grove of the Garden is 
represented by twigs set up in the 
ground. But there is nothing ridicu- 
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lous in this, to the actors or to the 
audience. Indeed, the settings of 
the English stage of the Elizabethan 
period were of as simple a character. 
White spectators, who may at first 
be amused by the lack of dignity 
of the Roman soldiers, and the gro- 
tesqueness of the costumes, soon hegin 
to be affected by the sincerity of 
these devout Indians, and the in- 
clination to ridicule is replaced by 
respect for the earnestness and devo- 
tion of the performers. The Indian 
representing the Christ is brought 
before the high priests, who are sitting 
on a platform made of a bed which has 
been taken from a near-by cabin. In 
due course, he is taken before Pilate, 
who is enthroned in the same way, 
on a platform improvised from a bed 
which has been brought to the middle 
of the street from one of the log 
houses on one side. Strangely at vari- 
ance with the historic scene, Pilate 
shows his intention to disclaim all re- 
sponsibility, by washing his hands in 
a white enameled wash-basin. 

The soldiers stand about with long 
wooden spears, one of them holding 
the rope which binds the hands of 
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the represented Christ. A boy and 
a girl attend Pilate on the platform. 
The soldiers place a crown of thorns 
on Jesus’ head, and with the rope 
for a whip they scourge him. One 
offers him a palm, while others place 
across his head a great timber on 
which are stains to simulate blood. 
As the troupe move down the street, 
Christ follows, as at Oberammergau, 
with the cross on his shoulder, followed 
by soldiers, some of them riding the 
little Indian cayuses, others walking. 
The patient Shuswap women, wearing 
sombre black or pure white robes, 
trudge by his side as the women of 
Jerusalem. With outstretched arms, 
he is finally placed upon the cross, 
and the soldiers appear to drive great 
spikes through his hands and feet, 
using large wooden hammers made 
for the occasion. In reality, they 
do not practise any barbarity upon 
their respected and devoted com- 
rade, but stains cleverly placed on 
the cross would lead one to believe 
that much blood had been shed. 
During the scene the women of Jeru- 
salem stand weeping and glancing up 
occasionally at the thorn-crowned 
figure on the cross. Thus the cruci- 
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fixion scene is completed, and all the 
Indians are filled with awe. 

When the Passion Play takes place 
many Indians, not only from the Shus- 
wap villages near Kamloops, but also 
from the villages and camps of other 
tribes throughout the entire region, 
assemble to view the tragedy. Such 
success has attended the representa- 
tions of this drama under Father Le 
Jeune’s direction, that the Indians of 
several other regions in British Colum- 
bia are considering the giving of 
similar productions of the Divine 
Passion. It is believed that this is 
the only representation thereof given 
by the Indians of North America, 
since the Passion Play performed for 
centuries by Mexican Indians near 
the City of Mexico was enacted for 
the last time on Good Friday in 1gor. 
The disorders attending this latter 
presentation led to its suppression. 
Nothing of a disorderly nature has 
taken place among the producers of 
the Passion Play under Father Le 
Jeune’s direction. 

Fifteen years ago, the “siwashes”’ 
of the canyons of the Thompson and 
the Fraser River had no written lit- 
erature; they were unable to write. 
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THE CROWN OF THORNS 


Each of these tribes had a complicated 
language, the fundamental grammati- 
cal laws of which they obeyed. They 
had an extensive mythology, which 
they preserved by frequent recitation, 
the old men telling stories to the 
young. Many of these stories possess 
considerable literary and dramatic 
merit, and if mistakes were made in 
repeating them, the narrator was 
severely censured by the elders of 
the tribe. To-day several thousand 
individuals of these different tribes 
are writing letters to one another in 
their several languages, and are 
reading a newspaper, Bibles and other 
books in their own tongues, all being 
in shorthand characters. The short- 
hand newspaper, entitled Kamloops 
Wawa, is one of the most remark- 
able periodicals of the present day. 
Among these several tribes, each 
of which has its own language, as 
different from that of the neighboring 
tribe as French is from Spanish, are 
many “siwashes’’ who may well be 
considered able linguists. I know of 
one man, for instance, who, while he 
can not speak English, is very proud 
of the fact that he can speak not only 
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Shuswap, Nlakapamux, Okanagan and 
Chilcotin, but also French. When I 
was among these people he made great 
sport of me. I could not talk his lan- 
guage, the Nlakapamux, but commu- 
nicated with him partly through an 
interpreter,and partly by means of the 
Chinook jargon, which I spoke rather 
poorly. I tried to make fun of him 
for not being able to understand the 
Chinook jargon better, for he really 
knew but little of it; but he always 
had the best of me when he held up 
his fingers and counted off the differ- 
ent Indian languages that he knew, 
invariably ending with great empha- 
sis on the French. 

Now it can be readily understood 
that a man who can speak five differ- 
ent languages, but who knows nothing 
of reading or writing, if he were sup- 
plied with phonetic symbols such as 
are used in shorthand, and once mas- 
tered them, could at once write every 
language that he knew. But it re- 
mained for the Rev. Father Le Jeune 
to conceive the idea of teaching short- 
hand to these Indians, not of one 
tribe, but of many. He showed them 
a sign to represent each sound which 
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they uttered in pronouncing their 
words. These symbols were merely 
the shorthand signs of the Duployan 
system of phonography 

Father Le Jeune began this task in 
July, 1890; but he not only conceived 
the idea and began the work, he stuck 
to it until at the close of Septeniber 
in that same year, a poor, crippled 
Indian, Chalie Alexis Mayons, of the 
lower Nicola band, took his first 
lesson. The mind of this cripple 
was such that he took to the short- 
hand intuitively, and set to work to 
decipher certain Indian prayers which 
the Father gave him. Before Christ- 
mas Chalie had mastered the art of 
writing his language, and begun to 
communicate it to his friends, who, 
when they noted his success, were 
anxious to learn. From that time, 
the art spread throughout the tribes 
among whom Father Le Jeune con- 
ducted his labors. As soon as a few 
Indians of a camp learned it, they 
were anxious to teach the whole settle- 
ment. Le Jeune saw in this a means 
of spreading education widely, by 
simply suggesting it at various points. 
His plan was to teach a few individu- 
als in each place. When they were 
picking berries, irrigating, etc., in the 
summer time, the progress in the study 
was slow; but whole evenings, far into 
the small hours of the nights, were de- 
voted to it in winter. 

Some of the “siwashes’’ have be- 
come so proficient that several medals 
have been awarded them. The short- 
hand exposition at Nancy, France, 
awarded a diploma to the Indian stu- 
dents at the Shuswap reservation. 

After some six hundred of the 
Indians had mastered the system, it 
became important to sustain their in- 
terest by providing them with suit- 
able reading matter. After all, it 
was to get these Indians to read the 
Bible, the Catechism and other re- 
ligious matter which the priest be- 
lieved would be of benefit to them 
that he had undertaken all of this 
arduous teaching. Thus originated 
the Kamloops Wawa, undoubtedly 
the first newspaper of its kind in the 
world. Wawa means talk, in the 
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Chinook jargon, and for that reason 
it was chosen as the name for this 
strange paper. The reason for the 
Kamloops of the title was that the 
first paper was written, edited and 
manufactured in the church on the 
Shuswap Reservation, near the rail- 
road division point known as Kam- 
loops. The articles were in the sev- 
eral Indian languages, as well as 
in the Chinook jargon, which is the 
trade language used between different 
tribes, Chinese and whites throughout 
much of British Columbia, and even as 
far north as Alaska, and south to the 
mouth of the Columbia. Some of the 
advertisements were in English. The 
paper was founded in May, 1891, and 
until March of the next year it was 
printed on a mimeograph, much of 
the work being done by the Indian 
women, under Father Le Jeune’s 
direction. A change was then made, 
due to the success of the enterprise, 
and the paper was printed on a press. 
in New Westminster. The old Indians 
take much pride in seeing their chil- 
dren able to write and to read, not 
only their own tongue, but also those 
of all of the neighboring tribes whose 
languages they know. 

Le Jeune was not satisfied with all 
this, but began publishing parts of 
the Bible in nine of the different 
languages, using the same method, 
and he is still laboring along these 
lines. Shorthand, he says, is so much 
more simple than English orthography 
that he takes no credit to himself for 
originating this wonderful and novel 
work. As they are not obliged to 
learn English, its spelling and gram- 
mar, nor the spelling and grammar of 
any other language, his pupils merely 
have to commit to memory the short- 
hand alphabet. At a first glance it 
might seem that it would be better 
if they were obliged to learn English; 
but it is certainly better that they 
should be able to write and read all 
the languages that they know, than 
that they should be entirely ignorant 
of these accomplishments; and once 
having had a taste of the writing and 
reading it is a most natural step for 
them to look into the English, which 
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they must speak if they are to do 
business with the white people of the 
surrounding country. The languages 
which are now being written by this 
shorthand method are Chinook, Shu- 
swap, Okanagan, Nlakapamux, Lil- 
looet, Stalo, Skwamish, Sheshel and 
Slayamen. In all of these languages 
the prayers, hymns, parts of the Bible 
and the Catechism have been pub- 
lished in this manner. 

On the night of Queen Victoria’s 
jubilee day, the Indians near Kam- 
loops built a great fire on the peak 
of the mountain which stands guard 
over their reservation. It wasa great 
surprise to us when we looked up and 
saw fire and smoke rising from the 
peak in the night, the mountain ap- 
pearing like a great volcano; but it 
was only the result of days of labor 
on the part of these dusky but loyal 
subjects of the Queen. At that time 
they wrote several letters to Her Ma- 
jesty on sheets of birchbark, using the 
Shuswap language, which they re- 
corded in phonetic symbols. These 
letters were sent to the Queen by 
Father Le Jeune, and must have 
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proved of interest to the sovereign 
of the lowly authors. 

When I visited Father Le Jeune, 
he began to ask me about the im- 
provements in the manufacture and 
burning of acetylene gas, and showed 
me with much pride the plant which 
had been put into one of his mission 
churches. The entire work had been 
done by his Indian followers. An 
old barrel had been made to serve for 
a generator, pipes had been put 
through the building, and I am sure 
that it was illuminated more bril- 
liantly than any English church in 
that vicinity. 

Before the method of visual instruc- 
tion by means of stereopticon views 
and lectures had been in use a dozen 
years by the school-board of the most 
progressive city in America, this 
modest priest, at the little Indian 
village among the mountains of west- 
ern Canada, was regularly lecturing 
to his followers, and using a stere- 
opticon to illustrate his talks, on 
the lonely Indian reservation where 
his only auditors were “ siwashes.”’ 

At the government industrial school 
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which is maintained on the reserva- 
tion, but at some distance from the 
Indian village, the children receive 
instruction in very practical things. 
Many of the buildings are erected 
by the boys under the direction of 
theinstructor in carpentry. Nearly all 
the food is raised upon the industrial 
farm, by these lads, under the super- 
vision of the teacher of agriculture. 
They also learn to make harness, shoes 
and similar products which are needed 
by the people of the frontier. The 
girls learn to cook, sew, wash and 
take care of the school-rooms and 
dormitories. 

The Indian agent who has this 
reservation in charge does not live 
among the Indians, but resides at the 
Canadian village of Kamloops. The 
Indians give him very little trouble, 
as they are well looked after by 
their own Chief, Louis by name, who 
is an exceedingly honorable and just 
man. He is assisted by Indian police, 
who take pride in their office. Both 
the chief. and the police depend largely 
upon the missionary, Father Le Jeune, 
for counsel in worldly matters as well 
as in those of a spiritual nature. 

The wonderful work of this prac- 
tical and progressive man among so 
many different peoples can be better 
understood when one considers that 
there are still comparatively young 
people of these tribes who remember 
the days when they dressed in skins 
and wore moccasins. There are still 
standing some underground houses, 
made by the erection of a roof above 
an excavation in the form of a poly- 
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gon, this roof being covered with fir 
boughs and earth. In the centre of 
the roof is a. hole, which answers the 
purposes of entrance, window and 
chimney. There is also a stairway 
in the form of a log into which are cut 
large notches which serve as treads. 
As late as 1898, women of the Shu- 
swap tribe, who were at that time 
reading the Kamloops Wawa, and 
writing in shorthand, still used 
stone implements in preparing dried 
skins. 

Thus one man _ has_ introduced 
among these people the art of writing 
and a system of lighting their public 
buildings which surpasses that of 
many of the neighboring towns of 
the white men. He has put into 
practice among them a system of 
visual instruction with lantern slides, 
which, although smaller in extent, is 
nevertheless on the same plan as that 
now being introduced in the largest 
of the Eastern cities of America. 
Whereas most missionaries concen- 
trate their attention upon spiritual 
matters, Father Le Jeune has looked 
also after the physical well-being of 
all of his people, in such a thorough 
and impartial manner that their 
economic future is much more bright 
than that of the Indians in many other 
parts of North America. In this way 
it may well be believed that Father 
Le Jeune’s efforts have added in a 
large degree to the independence and 
manhood which may be developed 
only in the presence of economic inde- 
pendence, and which make possible 
a better ethical life. 
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HER WOOLLY LAMB 
By EDWARD SALISBURY FIELD 


ILLUSTRATION BY C. CLyDE SQUIRES 


§ WON’T deny that 
I’m_ worldly,” 
she said. 

‘“‘ Nobody would 
believe you if you 
did,” I replied. 

“Or that I’m 
ambitious.” 

“You ’re frightfully ambitious,” I 
agreed. 

“And I usually get what I want.” 

“You ’ve never wanted me,”’ I said. 

“Do you suppose I could get you 
if I wanted you?” 

“Why suppose?’’ I answered has- 
til 





y. 

“Could I, Reginald?’ 

‘Don’t call me Reginald,’ I pleaded. 
“T never could marry a man 
named Reginald,’ she declared. 

“Tf you ever do marry, be careful 
what you name your children,’ I 
warned, “or they ’ll rise up and call 
you anything but blessed.” 

“Oh, I shall marry,”’ she said. 

“Does he know it?’’ I asked. 

“Not yet,’’ she replied. 

“You always did keep them guess- 
ing,’ I said admiringly. ‘Who is 
he anyway?”’ 

“He ’s awfully rich.” 

“Of course. And 2 

“That ’s all,” she said. 

“Then you don’t love him?” 

“No, but I like him.” 

“Poor devil!” I said. 

“Poor devil, indeed! 
about me, Reggie.” 

“That ’s why I called him a poor 
devil, my dear.” 

“But he isn’t poor, he’s rich— 
fearfully rich! And as for his being 
a devil, he’s not; he’s a regular 
lamb.” 





He’s crazy 


“Your woolly lamb,’’ Isaid. ‘“ How 
interesting!” 

“And he ’s so tame he ’Il eat out of 
my hand, Reggie.” 

“Tf you ’re not careful, some day 
he ’Il bite the hand that feeds him,”’ 
I said. “ Besides, woolly lambs grow 
up, and develop horns and——”’ 

“He ’Il always be a lamb,” she 
declared. 

“Perhaps,” I said. “But a man 
who marries a girl who does n’t love 
him deserves everything he gets—or 
doesn’t get,” I added on reflection. 

“But he thinks I love him, Reggie.”’ 

“Then you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself,” I replied. ‘“ What are 
you going to do with his money when 
you get it?” 

“Spend it, of course, Stupid!” 

“You ’ve got plenty of your own,” 
I objected. 

“T have n’t a tenth of what I need, 
Reggie. I haven’t a yacht, have 1?” 

“ No.’’ 

“Nor a private car?” 

“You take my breath away,” 
I said. 

“T’ve only just begun,” she re- 
plied. “What I want most is a 
stunning big country place.” 

“What ’s the matter with your 
place in the Berkshire Hills?”’ 

“Why, Reggie, it’s nothing! I 
want a house with forty guest rooms 
on an estate of a thousand acres, at 
the very least—to say nothing of 
golf links, and a polo field, and six 
or seven automobiles, and shooting 
covers, and kennels, and a stable 
full of hunters, and . 

“In a word,” I interrupted, “you 
want the earth.” 

“Yes, that’s it,’’ she said, “and 
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in order to get it, I’m going to 
marry.” 

“You certainly are worldly, my 
dear. Why, you fairly make me 
gasp; I thought you had everything 
you wanted—lI did, positively.” 

“Nobody ever has that, Reggie.”’ 

“T know it,” Isaid. “It’s usually 
the other fellow who has everything 
one wants. And I ’vealways thought 
you were satisfied,’ I continued, in 
a grieved tone, “and here you are 
upsetting my convictions like so 
many ninepins.”’ 

“You ought to be glad that it’s 
only your convictions I’m bowling 
over, Reggie; it might have been 
you, you know.”’ 

I sighed sentimentally. “Yes, it 
might have been me,”’ I said. ‘“ But 
considering the demands you would 
have made upon me, I thank my, 
lucky stars that it wasn’t.” 

“Oh, I’m not so unreasonable, 
Reggie. I wouldn’t ask a poor man 
to buy me yachts and things.” 

“You ’d know jolly well that he 
could n’t.” 

“T would n’t want them, if he were 
the right man.” 

“Then you'll admit that you ’re 
marrying the wrong man?” 

“T ’ll not admit it,’ she said, “and 
even if I am, it ’s my own funeral.” 

“T’d hate for my funeral to occur 
on my wedding-day,”’ Isaid. ‘Really, 
Cynthia, I’m disappointed in you; 
I never dreamed that you were such 
a—such a . 

“Cormorant?’’ she suggested. 

“No; such a frivolous person. 
Here I ’ve known you all these years, 
and I’ve never dreamed you were 
anything of the sort. I thought fri- 
volity always went with furbelows, 
and you’ve never gone in for rib- 
bons, and laces, and fluffy things, you 
know. ”’ 

“Or music, or art, or Browning,” 
she sneered. 

“Don’t think’ I’m criticising you, 
my dear. But it worries me to have 
been so mistaken.” 

“T don’t suppose it ever happened 
before,” she said maliciously. 

“ But seriously, Cynthia.” 





“But seriously, Reginald.” 

‘“ Now, listen,” Isaid. ‘“ You know 
it’s true. Yours has always been 
the hurrah-boys-let ’s-play-tag pose. 
It was a pose, was n’t it?” 

“Very possibly it was.” 

“And you rode _ harder, shot 
straighter, swam farther, golfed bet- 
ter, and motored faster than any girl 
in our set.” 

“T never could bear to be beaten 
by a mere man,” she admitted. 

“And now you are going to give 
it all up, and marry, and settle 
down.” 

“Does it sound as if I were going 
to settle down? Tut, tut, Reginald, 
your wits are wool-gathering!”’ 

“T don’t care a brass button if 
they are,” I said. “I must say, 
Cynthia, this attitude of yours pains 
me deeply.” 

“T suppose it would be very vulgar 
of me to ask where it hurts you most, 
Reginald.” 

For answer, I placed my hand dra- 
matically on my heart. ‘It hurts me 
here,”’ I said. 

“Is it a shooting pain?” she 
asked. 

“No, it’s of the dull, throbbing 
kind.” 

“T might have known it would 
be a dull pain,”’ she said. 

“You needn’t be so unpleasant 
about it, Cynthia. Dull pains are 
no joke, believe me.”’ 

“T did n’t mean to be unpleasant,”’ 
she replied. 

“You can be charming when you 
like,’ I said. 

“You ought to see me with my 
woolly lamb, Reggie!” 

“Poor woolly lamb!” I said. “If 
he only knew what I know!” 


“T suspect he knows more than 


you do, Reggie.” 

“You might tell me who he is, 
Cynthia.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort; 
I’ve told you too much, already.” 

“Ts he handsome?” 

“Not very.” 

“Big and strong, I suppose?’’ 

“He’s five feet six, and suffers 
from dyspepsia, Reggie.” 
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“Why, my dear girl, then he’d 
only come up to your ear!” 

“ Not quite up to my ear, Reggie.”’ 

“The smaller the pill, the easier 
swallowed,’’ I said. : 

“But he’s not a pill, Reggie, he ’s 
as nice as he can be—so thoughtful, 
and gentle, and considerate.”’ 

“That’s only the gilding on the 
pill, Cynthia.”’ 

“ Just the same, he 7s nice, and I’m 
really almost fond of him.” 

“ At all events, you Il be the man 
of the family,” I said; “there ’s some 
comfort in that.” 

“He has promised to do every sin- 
gle thing I want him to, Reggie.” 

“He won’t last long at that rate,” 
I prophesied cheerfully. “ Well, my 
dear, when you get your country 
house with forty guest rooms, I hope 
you ’Il invite me over to stay a week. 
And Cynthia a 

“Yes, Reggie.”’ ’ 

“Don’t forget my brand when 
you ’re stocking your wine cellars.”’ 

“That ’s very horrid and business- 
like of you, Reggie.” 

“Tf I weren’t business-like, I ’d 
starve. Besides, what’s the use of 
having rich friends if you can’t un- 
load a few cases on them, now and 
then?” 

“Your champagne is quite the 
worst in the market, Reggie.” 

“TI know it is,” I said, “but you 
need n’t drink it yourself; all I ask 
is that you serve it to your guests.” 








The Swinnerton Smiths are from 
Montana—copper mines, you know— 
sinfully rich, sinfully parvenue, and 
all that sort of thing. But with 
Larry Donovan’s help I unloaded a 
hundred cases of champagne on them 
that week, so of course I had to give 
them a little dinner. 

It’s easy enough to get men to 
help out at such a time, but Mrs. 
Swinnerton Smith was bent on meet- 
ing some of the women of our set, 
and I spent several days trying to 
induce one or two of them to come 
to the dinner. 

I finally got Mrs. Freddie Gates and 
Mrs. Ollie Birmingham, though not till 
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I had promised to lead Mrs. Ollie’s 
cotillion on the fourteenth, and had 
bribed Mrs. Freddie with a lion for her 
next dinner party. Luckily, she ’s got 
an uncommonly good chef, and Lord 
Carmindale isn’t at all particular 
where he dines so long as the dinner’s 
satisfactory. It was a happy thought 
on my part to offer Carmindale as a 
sop, and Mrs. Freddie was so grateful 
to me for nailing him for her dinner 
that she ordered twenty-five cases 
from me on the spot. 

But it was n’t all such plain sailing. 
The very afternoon after my dinner 
Mrs. Ollie cut Mrs. Swinnerton Smith 
at the Symphony Concert—cut her 
dead,—and it was all I could do to 
keep her from countermanding her 
hundred-case order. It was awfully 
inconsiderate of Mrs. Ollie. If she 
wanted to cut Mrs. Swinnerton Smith, 
she should have waited until I had 
received my cheque, and I told her 
so. 

You can see for yourself how busy 
I must have been, and how little 
time I had to think of Cynthia and her 
woolly lamb. Not that I’m in the 
habit of thinking of her, but Cynthia 
by herself, and Cynthia with a gilded 
woolly lamb at her heels, are two 
very different persons. 

Imagine my surprise then—having 
taken it for granted that everything 
was settled, so far as Cynthia and her 
woolly lamb were concerned—to learn, 
at Mrs. Todhunter-Timmins’s tea of 
her engagement to Willie Simpson. 
If it had been anybody but Larry 
Donovan who told, me, I would n’t 
have believed it; but Larry generally 
knows what he’s talking about. 
Between ourselves, he supplies Tittle 
Tattle with its most authentic para- 
graphs. Of course I’ve never men- 
tioned it to a soul, for it would raise 
no end of a row, and besides, Larry 
is very useful to me. 

But imagine my surprise—Cynthia 
engaged to Willie Simpson! You 
could have knocked me down with 
a feather. Why, Willie is scandal- 
ously poor! He has never so much 
as ordered even a pint of my cham- 
pagne, and if he ordered any I would 











not let him have it, for one hates to 
dun people for money—especially 
when they belong to your set, and 
your clubs, and all that sort of thing. 

I must confess I was disappointed 
in Cynthia. It was all very well to 
reprove her for planning to marry 
a rich man she didn’t love. But 
Willie Simpson! ... Mrs. Todhun- 
ter-Timmins didn’t like it a bit, my 
leaving so suddenly (the women in 
our set always count on my staying 
till after everybody has gone, and 
it isn’t a bad thing to do, for if their 
teas or receptions have been a success 
they are generally so good-natured 
that it’s child’s play to induce them 
to order ten or fifteen cases of my 
champagne), but there are times 
when one can’t consider policy. I 
was dying to know what this engage- 
ment of Cynthia’s meant, so I simply 
bolted. 

By the happiest of chances, I 
found her at home, quite alone, and 
in the best of humors. She seemed 
delighted to see me, nor did she 
object when I favored her hand 
with a chaste and delicate salute, 
which last is quite surprising, as 
Cynthia has always professed a con- 
tempt for kissing of any sort. But 
every woman at heart, I believe, 
likes a man to raise her hand to his 
lips when he does it with distinction. 
At all events, it is courtly and old- 
fashioned, and I don’t mind doing 
it—that is, of course, where the 
women have nice hands. Cynthia 
has uncommonly nice hands. She 
was looking uncommonly pretty, too, 
and I told her so. “It seems to 
agree with you to be engaged,” I 
said. 

“T knew you’d come _ toddling 
round when you heard the news, 
Reggie.” 

“It was a great surprise,’ I said, 
“and it was very unworldly of you, 
Cynthia.” 

“You mean it was very foolish of 
me, don’t you?”’ 

“Oh, no,” I denied. “ But still . 

“Don’t be afraid to say it, Reggie.” 

“Well, of course a 2 a 
hesitated. 
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“Go on,”’ she commanded. 

“You ’ve always been a great 
favorite of mine, Cynthia, and... 
to be frank, I’d prefer a country 
house with forty guest rooms to 
Willie Simpson.” 

“Willie 7s awfully poor,” she ad- 
mitted. 

“ He’s disgracefully poor, Cynthia.” 

“Of course, if I married him, we 
could n’t afford to drink champagne, 
Reggie.” 

“T’ll send you a dozen cases on 
your wedding day,” I announced 
generously. 

“Please, don’t,’’ she said. 

“You would n’t have to drink any 
of it,” I urged. 

“Willie might think he had to, 
Reggie; he’s got an awfully nice 
sense of honor, you know.” 

“Bother Willie!” I said. “I don’t 
see how you ever came to accept 
him, Cynthia.” 

“T don’t either,’ she confessed. 

“Then, why, in the world? o 

“He wrote me such pretty verses, 
Reggie, and he proposed so beauti- 
fully.” 

“T didn’t know he wrote verses,” 
Isaid. “That’s the trouble with you 
tailor-made, hard-riding, golf-mad 
girls: you ’re at the mercy of men 
like Willie Simpson—namby-pamby, 
fancy-Nancy milksops, who do verses 
in the morning, and tatting and pink 
teas in the afternoon.” 

“But, Reggie!’’ she protested. 

“T know,” I said. “I belong to 
the same class, myself, only, instead 
of doing verses and tatting, I sand- 
bag my friends into buying villainous 
champagne. Just the same, Cynthia, 
I’d rather-—’”’ 

“But, Reggie!” 

“TI beg your pardon,” I said; “I 
had forgotten you were engaged to 
him.” 

“T don’t mind,” she replied. “It 
does me good to hear you say it.” 

“Well, of all things!’ I began. 

“It sounds disloyal, doesn’t it?” 

“Tt 7s disloyal.” 

‘ONO; 1616776)” 

“Cynthia,” I said sternly, “ you ’re 
playing with me.” 
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HER WOOLLY LAMB 


“As a cat with a mouse,” she 
assured me. “Look at me, Reggie. 
Not at me, Stupid, at my gown. Do 
I look like a tailor-made, hard-riding, 
golf-mad girl?’’ She rose from the 
chair in which she had been sitting 
and paraded before me. 

“Upon my word,” I said, ‘“‘you are 
all laces, and ruffles and flounces! 
What in the world does it mean?” 

“Tt means that I’m in love, Reg- 
gie. 

“Not with Willie Simpson!”’ 

“No, Reggie, with a Man.” 

“ And you are n’t engaged to Willie.” 

“Of course not.” 

“T don’t believe you ’re engaged 
to anybody,” I said. 

“Yes, 1am, Reggie. You remem- 
ber my telling you about my woolly 
lamb. Well, he wasn’t a lamb at 
ail.” 

“T hope he was n’t a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, Cynthia.” 

She smiled. “Not a bit of it, 
Reggie. And how I could have been 
so mistaken, I can’t see. Do you 
know a Mr. Montague Douglas?” 

‘‘Montague Douglas? Well, rather! 
He’s not in our set, though.” 

“No, he’s not in our set, Reggie, 
but he’s going to marry into it.” 

“Why, Cynthia,” I cried, “he’s 
worth fifty millions, if he’s wortha 
cent!” 

“T’d marry him if he hadn’t a 
penny,”’ she declared. 

“You don’t mean to tell me he 
was your woolly lamb!” 

“No, Reggie, he never was my 
woolly lamb; I only thought he was.” 

“And you weren’t engaged to 
Willie Simpson at all?” 

“T was—for a whole day.” 

“It seems to me you ’ve treated 
Willie shamefully,” I said. 

“T didn’t have a thing to do with 
it, Reggie. My engagement to Willie 


had hardly been announced before 
sent 


Mr. Douglas showed up. I 
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down word that I wasn’t at home, 
but he came in anyway, and would n’t 
leave. It was awfully embarrassing, 
because Willie was coming at four, 
and at half past three Mr. Douglas 
was still in the drawing-room, waiting 
for me. I simply had to see him in 
order to get rid of him. And when 
I saw him, I had the greatest surprise 
of my life.” 

“Go on,” I said. 

“T went into the drawing-room 
expecting to see my woolly lamb, 
and was confronted by a raging lion. 
He said things no man ever dared 
say to me before; he bullied me 
unmercifully, declared if I didn’t 
break my engagement to Willie he ’d 
do it for me, and swore that he’d 
marry me if he had to smash every 
law in the land, and all of the ten 
commandments, besides.”’ 

“Good heavens, Cynthia! Why 
didn’t you have him turned out of 
the house?”’ 

“ Have him turned out of the house! 
My dear Reggie, I loved it—every 
bit of it—and I ended by promising 
to do everything he said.” 

“Did he make you promise to 
wear fluffy, flouncy gowns?”’ 

“He said he liked them, Reggie. 
Positively, I do believe I ’m blushing.” 

“Tt’s wonderfully becoming,” I 
said. 

“And I’ve promised to give up 
riding after the hounds.” 

“Dear, dear!” I exclaimed. “It’s 
certainly the real thing!” 

“T didn’t want to give it up,” she 
confessed, “but he made me.” 

“He must be a wonder, Cynthia. 
And to think he was once your woolly 
lamb!” 

“He wasn’t,’’ she declared, “he 
never was; he was always a lion.” 

“Except when he was asleep,” 
I said. 

“Yes,” she agreed. “But, oh, 
Reggie, I’m so glad I woke him up!” 
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X 


WICKERS had heard 
Overton’s voice 
down stairs, and 
would have liked 
K sees Sy to explain his reas- 
Ye a hous ons for staying. 
ROS CAnnd yet they 
would have been 
difficult to define. He had come home 
the evening before, fully determined 
to go. He had dressed and packed, 
and just as he was ready, a knock had 
come at his door. Waiting only to 
hide his bags, and to shut up all the 
bureaus which the haste of his pack- 
ing had left open, he heard Nellie 
call to him. For an instant he had 
thought that she had discovered his 
intention; the next, he heard Nellie 
was asking him to go for a doctor. 
Before dawn, however, a time had 
come when he might easily have 
slipped away, unobserved, if he had 
wanted to; and yet he had not again 
thought of going. No one, he had 
said to himself, would go away and 
leave in such trouble the household 
that had sheltered him. Nor was it 
only the sense of companionship with 
Nellie that kept him, but the un- 
wonted knowledge that some one 
depended on and needed him. 
Trained nurses were not to be ob- 
tained in Hilltop, and even if they 
had been, most of the work of nursing 
would have devolved on Vickers, for 
Mr. Lee would not let him go out of 
his sight. All that day and. most 
of the next night Vickers sat beside 
his bed, wondering whether the old 
man’s death was to be the end of the 
story or the beginning. Should he 
stay, or should he go? He told him- 
self that Overton was right, and that 
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the only decent thing for a wanderer 
and a fugitive to do was to go quickly 
and quietly. But the remembrance 
of Emmons poisoned the vision of 
his own departure. 

On the second day of his illness, 
Mr. Lee died. For all his devotion 
Vickers was not with him at the mo- 
ment. The old man had fallen into 
a comfortable sleep about noon; and 
Nellie had made Vickers go and lie 
down. He was wakened a few hours 
afterward by the girl herself. She 
came and sat down beside his sofa, 
and told him gently that his father 
had died without waking. 

“My poor child,” said Vickers, 
“were you all alone?”’ 

“T have been thinking that I ought 
to tell you, Bob,”’ she went on, dis- 
regarding his interest in her welfare, 
“that you have so much more than 
made up to my uncle. He has been 
happier than I ever expected to see 
him. I think that must be a help 
to you, Bob”’; and, under the impres- 
sion that he was suffering a very inti- 
mate sorrow, she gave him her hand. 

Vickers took it only for a moment, 
and then replaced it on her lap. 

They sat in the twilight of the 
darkened room for some time talking 
of plans and arrangements. 


The funeral took place on Friday, 
and Hilltop, which had always hon- 
ored the name of Lee, turned out in 
full force. And to increase Vickers’s 
embarrassment, every member of 
the family came to pay the old gen- 
tleman a last token of respect. 

“You must stand near me, Nellie,’’ 
he said to her the morning of the 
funeral, “and tell me their names.’’ 

“Oh, you can’t have forgotten 
them, Bob,’ she answered. “In the 
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first place, Uncle Joseph, who gave you 
the goat when you were a little boy. 
You remember the goat, don’t you?” 

He merely smiled at her for answer, 
and taking his meaning she returned 
quickly: 

“ Ah, not to-day, Bob. I could not 
bear to think you would repudiate 
your father to-day.’ Then, after a 
moment, for he said nothing, she went 
on: “Of course you remember Bertha 
and Jane. You used to be so fond of 
Jane. They are coming by the early 
train. They must have left Phila- 
delphia before eight o’clock. I think 
that is wholly on your account, Bob.” 

Subsequently he discovered that 
they were daughters of a sister of 
Mrs. Lee’s, his supposed first cousins. 

They came some minutes before 
any one else. Vickers was alone in 
the parlor, decorously drawing on a 
pair of black gloves, when they were 
ushered in. Fortunately they were 
quite unmistakable—two neat, rust- 
ling, little black figures, followed by 
a solitary male, whose name proved 
to be Ferdinand. Looking up, Vick- 
ers greeted them without hesitation: 

“Why, Jane and Bertha!” he cried. 

They lifted their veils, displaying 
cheerful and pretty countenances, 
and to his intense amusement, each 
imprinted a kiss upon his ready cheek. 

“Dear Bob,” said one of them, 
“we are so sorry for you. And yet 
how glad you must have been to be 
at home when it happened. Poor 
Uncle Robert! We have n’t seen him 
for years.” 

“Sam was so dreadfully sorry he 
could not come,”’ said the other, with 
a manner so frankly disingenuous that 
Vickers could not resist answering: 

“Ay, I suppose so!” 

Not in the least abashed, the little 
lady smiled back. 

“ Well, it is strange,”’ she admitted, 
“that he always has a toothache when 
it is a question of a family funeral. 
He keeps one tooth especially, I 


believe.” And feeling that more 
friendly relations were now estab- 
lished, she continued: “How tall 


you are, Bob. Were you always as 
tall as that? You look sad, poor boy. 


Why don’t you come down after the 
ceremony, and stay a few weeks with 
us, and let us try to console you?”’ 

“Thank you,” said Vickers, “but 
I shall have to be here until to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh, I see. Nellie will need you. 
But you might ask her. Nellie,” 
she added, “we want Bob to come 
with us after the funeral. He seems 
to think you can’t spare him.” 

Nellie, who had just entered the 
room, looked for an instant somewhat 
confused by this sudden address, but , 
almost at once she replied coldly that 
she had spared Bob for so many years 
that she could probably do it again. 

Without very much encouragement 
the two new cousins continued to cling 
to Vickers throughout the remainder 
of the ceremonies. They looked upon 
him as a direct reward of virtue. 
They had risen at an impossibly early 
hour, given up engagements merely 
from a sense of obligation to an old 
gentleman they hardly knew. The 
discovery of a good-looking cousin 
was a return—no more than just, but 
utterly unexpected. 

For his part, if he had not been very 
conscious that this was his last day 
with Nellie, he would have enjoyed 
the company of the others. He took 
them down to the’station and put 
them on their train, though he con- 
tinued to refuse to accompany them. 

“But you ‘Il come some day, soon, 
won't you, Bob?” Bertha exclaimed. 
“T hear you are very wicked, but it 
does n’t matter.” 

“Yes,” said Vickers, “I myself un- 
derstand that I am an excellent sub- 
ject for reform.” 

“We won't try and reform you,” 
they answered; “we like you as you 
are,’ and they kissed him again, and 
departed. 

On his return to the house he heard 
that Nellie had gone to lie down, 
leaving word that Mr. Overton was 
coming after lunch. Overton had 
been Mr. Lee’s man of business. He 
and Emmons arrived soon after two. 
They sat round the library stiffly. 
Only Overton seemed to be as usual, 
his calm Yankee face untouched by 














the constraint visible in the others. 

“T don’t know whether you want 
me actually to read the will itself,”’ 
he said. “It is a very simple one. 
He leaves all the Hilltop property to 
his son, without restrictions of any 
kind. That is all he had to leave. 
The town house is nominally Nellie’s, 
but it is mortgaged to its full value.” 

“Do you mean to say,” Emmons 
cried, “that Nellie gets nothing ?”’ 

“Nothing, I’m sorry to say—per- 
haps a hundred or so, but I doubt 
even that.” 

“You mean that Mr. Lee did not 
even leave her the equivalent of the 
sum which his son took from her?” 

“That is what I mean, Mr. Em- 
mons.” 

“It is an iniquitous will. The man 
who made that will was mad, and no 
lawyer should have drawn it for him.”’ 

“T drew it,” said Overton gently. 

“You should not have done so, 
sir,’ replied Emmons; “ knowing the 
facts as you do, you ought to have 
pointed out to the old man where 
his obligations lay.” 

“It is the profession of a clergyman, 
not of a lawyer, to point out his 
client’s duty, Mr. Emmons.” 

Emmons looked from one to the 
other, and then, remembering the 
sudden friendship that had sprung 
up between them, he asked, “And 
when was this will made?” 

“Almost three years ago,’’ Overton 
answered, and there was silence until, 
seeing Emmons about to break out 
again, Nellie said mildly, 

“Really James, if I can bear it, I 
think you might.” 

“The sacrifices you made—”’ Em- 
mons began, but she stopped him. 

“Blood is thicker than water. It 
would be a pretty poor sort of world 
if men did not love their own children 
better than other people’s.” 

“Oh, if you are satisfied,” said Em- 
mons bitterly; and then changed his 
sentence but not his tone. “All I 
can say is I am glad you all are 
pleased.” 

“You have not given us much of a 
chance to say whether we were or 
not,’’ suggested Vickers mildly. 
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Emmons turned on him. “I don’t 
have to ask whether you are satisfied 
or not. I don’t imagine that you 
have any complaint to make.’ 

“None at all,” said Vickers. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
would take that property?’’ Emmons 
demanded. 

“What are you talking about, 
James?” said Nellie. ‘‘ Of course Bob 
will take what his father leaves to 
him.” 

“T shall have my opinion of him 
if he does.” 

“Well,” said Vickers, “if anything 
could separate me from an inheri- 
tance, it would certainly be the fear 
of Mr. Emmons’s criticism.” 

“T shall only call your attention to 
one thing,’’ said Emmons, flushing 
slightly. ‘Does it ever strike you, 
Mr. Bob Lee, to ask what it was saved 
you from criminal prosecution twelve 
years ago? No? Well, I'll tell you. 
Respect for your father, and the fact 
that you did not have any money. 
Both of these conditions have changed 
to-day.” 

Vickers turned to Overton as if he 
had not heard. ‘I wonder,’ he said, 
“if we could not talk over family 
affairs more comfortably if there 
were no outsiders present.” 

“James is not an outsider,’’ said 
Nellie. 

“He is to me,” said Vickers. 

“Tf he goes, I go too,’ Nellie 
answered. 

“In that case,’’ said Vickers, ‘‘of 
course he must be allowed to stay, 
but perhaps you will be so good as to 
ask him, if he must be here, not to 
interrupt ‘ 

“Come, come,”’ said Overton, has- 
tily, “can’t we effect some compromise 
in this matter? As I understand it, 
Mr. Emmons believes that certain 
sums are owed Miss Nellie by you—’”’ 

“Compromise be damned, Over- 
ton,’’ said Vickers. ‘“ You know this 
money is not mine, and I won’t touch 
a 

Nellie started up. “The money is 
yours, Bob. My uncle would never 
have pinched and saved to pay me 
back. The money exists only because 
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he loved you so much. It is yours.”’ 

Vickers smiled at her. “I am 
glad,”’ he said, “that I do not have 
to argue that extremely sophistical 
point with you. The reason that 
the money fs not mine is—I hate to 
repeat a statement that you asked 
me not to make again—but I am not 
Bob Lee.” 

He had the satisfaction of seeing 
that, for the first time, she weighed 
the possibility of the assertion’s being 
true. 

“What does he mean, Mr. Over- 
ton?”’ she asked. 

“He means he is not the person he 
represented himself as being.” 

“What is this?’ cried Emmons, 
who had remained silent hitherto 
only from a species of stupefaction. 
“Ts he trying to make us believe 
that his own father did not know 
him? What folly! How frivolous!”’ 

Nellie’s face clouded again; evi- 
dently she too thought it folly, but 
she said temperately: 

“At least, James, it will cost him 
his inheritance, if he can make us 
believe him. He certainly does not 
gain by the assertion.”’ 

“What?” cried Emmons. “How 
can you be so blind! He was willing 
enough to be Bob Lee—he kept 
mighty quiet, until I threatened suit. 
He was willing enough to take the 
money, until it looked dangerous; 
and then we began to hear that he was 
not the fellow at all.” 

Nellie turned desperately to Over- 
ton. 

“Mr. Overton,” she said, “do you 
believe this story?” 

Overton nodded. “ Yes,” he said, 
“T do; but I must tell you that I have 
no proofs of any kind, no facts, no 
evidence.” 

“Then why do you believe it?”’ 

“Why, indeed?” murmured Em- 
mons with a carefully suppressed 
laugh; “a very good question.” 

“T have asked myself why,”’ Over- 
ton answered, “and I can find only 
two reasons, if they may be called so. 
First, I do feel a difference between 
this man and the Bob Lee I used to 
know—a difference of personality. 
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And, second, I have never had any 
reason to doubt this man’s word.” 

“Ah, but I have,” said Nellie. 
“As a boy Bob was not truthful.” 

“T was not speaking of Lee,”’ said 
Overton. 

Nellie put her hand to her head. 
“Oh, I don’t know what to think,” 
she said, and jumped up and walked 
to the window, as if to get away from 
Emmons, who was ready to tell her 
exactly what to think. 

She stood there, and there was 
silence in the room. Overton sat 
feeling his chin, as if interested in 
nothing but the closeness of his morn- 
ing’s shave. Vickers, though his 
head was bent, had fixed his eyes on 
Nellie; and Emmons leant back with 
the manner of the one sane man in a 
party of lunatics. 

Nellie was the first tospeak. Turn- 
ing from the window she asked, 

“Tf you are not my cousin, who are 
you?” 

“My name is Lewis Vickers.”’ 

She thought it over a minute, and 
threw out her hands despairingly. 

‘Oh, it is impossible,’ she cried. 
“Why, if you were not my cousin, 
should you have stayed and worked 
for us, and borne all the hideous 
things I said to you? Only a saint 
would do such a thing.” 

“He ‘ll not ask you to believe him 
a saint,” put in Overton. 

“No, I don’t even claim to be 
much of an improvement on Lee.” 

“Oh, any one would be an im- 
provement on poor Bob.” 

In answer, Vickers got up, and go- 
ing over to where she stood beside 
the window, he told her his story. 
He told it ostensibly to her alone, 
but Emmons on the sofa was plainly 
an interested listener. Vickers spoke 
with that simplicity, that directness 
and absence of any attempt at self- 
justification, which the wise use when 
they are most desirous of being leni- 
ently judged. 

From the first, he began to hope 
that he was succeeding. Nellie 
regarded him with a clear and steady 
glance from the start, and when he 
had finished, she remained gazing at 









him—no longer doubtful, but with 
something almost terror-stricken in 
her expression. 

In the pause that followed, Em- 
mons turned to the lawyer. 

“Now, you are a clever man, Mr. 
Overton,” he said easily. “ Perhaps 
you can explain to me, why it is that 
a fellow who is known to be a thief 
and a liar should be in such a hurry 
to write himself down a murderer as 
well?” 

The tone and manner of the inter- 
ruption, coming at a moment of high 
emotion, were too much for Vickers’s 
temper. He turned on Emmons 
white with rage. 

“T’ve stood about as much as I 
mean to stand from you,” he said. 
“Overton and Nellie are welcome to 
believe me or not as they like, but 
you will either believe me or leave 
this house.”’ 

His tone was so menacing that 
Overton stood up, expecting trouble, 
but it was Nellie who spoke: 

“James will do nothing of the 
kind,’’ she said. “If you are not 
Bob Lee you have no right to say who 
shall stay in this house and who shall 
not. The house is mine, and I won’t 
have any one in it who can’t be civil 
to James.” 

“Then you certainly can’t have 
me,’’ said Vickers. 

“It seems not,” answered Nellie. 

They exchanged such a steel-like 
glance as only those who love each 
other can inflict, and then Vickers 
flung out of the house. 

When, a few minutes later, Overton 
caught up with him, his anger had 
not cooled. 

“Hush, hush, my dear fellow,’ 
said the lawyer. “Hilltop is not 
accustomed to such language. Let 
a spirited little lady have her heroics 
if she wants.” 


’ 


XI 


Left alone with her fiancé, perhaps 
Nellie expected a word of praise for 
her gallant public demonstration in 
hisfavor. Ifsoshe was disappointed. 

“Upon my word!” he exclaimed, as 
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the door shut after Vickers. “I never 
in all my life heard such an audacious 
imposter. Imagine his daring to 
pass himself off as Mr. Lee’s son 
throughout an entire month!” 

“He told me within twenty-four 
hours of his arrival that he was not 
Bob Lee, and I think he told you, 
too, James; only you would not 
believe him.” 

Emmons took no notice of this 
reply, but continued his own train of 
thought. ‘When I think that for 
four weeks you have been practically 
alone in the house with an escaped 
murderer—for I don’t believe a word 
of all this story about false testimony 
—my blood runs cold. And it is only 
by the merest chance that we have 
succeeded in rescuing all your uncle’s 
property from his hands.” 

“T think you are wrong, James. 
Mr. Vickers never intended to accept 
my uncle’s property.”’ 

“My dear Nellie! Women are so 
extraordinarily innocent in financial 
matters. That was the object of his 
whole plot.” 

“T don’t think it was a plot. It 
seems to me, indeed, that we both 
owe an apology to Mr. Vickers.” 

“An apology!”’ said Emmons, and 
his color deepened. “I think you 
must be mad, Nellie. I think I owe 
an apology to the community for 
having left him at large so long. I 
ought to have telegraphed to the 
sheriff of Vickers’ Crossing at once, 
and I mean to do so without delay.” 

Nellie rose to her feet. “If you 
do that, James—” she began, and 
then, perhaps remembering that she 
had been over-fond of threats in the 
past, she changed her tone. “ You 
will not do that, I am sure James, 
when you stop to consider that you 
heard Mr. Vickers’s story only because 
I insisted on having you present. 
It would be a breach of confidence 
to me as well as to him.” 

Emmons laughed. “The law, my 
dear girl,’ he said, “does not take 
cognizance of these fine points. It 
is my duty when I have my hand on 
an escaped murderer to close it, and I 
intend to do so. He probably means 
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to leave Hilltop to-night, and I shall 
not be able to get a warrant from 
Vickers’ Crossing until to-morrow, 
but I can arrange with the local 
authorities to arrest him on some 
trumped-up charge that will hold 
him, until we get the papers.”’ 

He moved toward the door; to his 
surprise Nellie was there before him. 

“One moment,” shesaid. “Idon’t 
think you understand how I feel about 
this matter. I know Mr. Vickers 
better than you do. Whatever he 
may have done in the past, I feel 
myself under obligations to him. He 
has done more than you can even 
imagine, James, to make my uncle’s 
last days happy. He has been more 
considerate of me,’ she hesitated, 
and then went on,—‘ more consider- 
ate of me, in some ways, than any- 
one I have ever met, though I have 
been uniformly insolent and _ high- 
handed with him. I admire Mr. 
Vickers in many respects.”’ 

“It is not ten minutes, however, 
since you turned him out of your 
house.”’ 

Nellie was silent, and then she 
made a decisive gesture. “I will 
not have you telegraph for that war- 
rant, James. I let you stay under 
the impression that you were an 
honorable man, and I will not have 
Mr. Vickers betrayed through my 
mistake.” 

“ Honor! betrayed!” cried Emmons. 
“Aren’t we using pretty big words 
about the arrest of a common crim- 
inal? I am very sorry if you disap- 
prove, Nellie, but I have never yet 
allowed man or woman to interfere 
with what I consider my duty, and 
I don’t mean to now. Let me pass, 
please.” 

She did not at once move. “Qh, 
I’ll let you pass, James,” she answered 
deliberately, “only I want you to 
understand what it means. I won't 
marry you, if you do this. I don’t 
know that I could bring myself to 
marry you anyhow, now.” 

She had the art of irritating her 
opponent, and Emmons exclaimed “ I 
dare say you prefer this jailbird to 
me.” 


She did not reply in words, but she 
moved away from the door, and Em- 
mons went out of it. The instant he 
had gone, she rang the bell and when 
Plimpton appeared she said: “Tell 
the coachman that I want a trap and 
the fastest horse of the pair just as 
quickly as he can get it. Tell him 
to hurry, Plimpton.” 

Plimpton bowed, though he did not 
approve of servants being hurried. 
He liked orders to be given in time. 
Nevertheless, he gave her message, 
and within half an hour she was in 
Mr. Overton’s drawing-room. The 
great man greeted her warmly. 

“Do you know, my dear Nellie,” 
he said, almost as he entered, “I was 
just thinking that I ought to have 
made an appointment to see you 
again. Of course you are in a hurry 
to get a complete schedule of your 
new possessions, and to know what 
you may count on in the future. 
Shall we say to-morrow—that is 
Saturday, isn’t it?—about three?” 

“Oh, there is not the least hurry 
about that,” returned Nellie, and her 
manner was unusually agitated, “any 
time you like. I did not come about 
that. I came to ask you if you knew 
where Bob is—Mr. Vickers, I mean?” 

“Yes,’’ said Overton, “I do.” 

“Something dreadful has _ hap- 
pened,”’ Nellie went on with less and 
less composure. “I have only just 
found it out. As soon as our inter- 
view was over, James Emmons told 
me he meant to telegraph to Vickers’ 
Crossing, or whatever the name of the 
place is, for a warrant. He expects 
to be able to arrest Mr. Vickers at 
once.” 

“He does, does he—the hound,” 
cried Overton, for the first time losing 
his temper. He rang a bell, and 
when a servant answered it he ordered 
a trap to be ready at once. Return- 
ing to Nellie, he found that she had 
buried her face in her handkerchief, 
and he repented his violence. 

“There, there, forgive me, Miss 
Nellie,” he said. “I did not mean 
to call him a hound. I forgot that 
you were going to marry him.” 

“Oh, don’t apologize to me,” re- 




















plied Nellie, with some animation; 
“T wish I had said it myself. I am 
not going to marry him.” 

The news startled Overton. “ Why, 
is that wise, my dear child?” he said. 
“Perhaps neither of us does him jus- 
tice. He is a good, steady, reliable 
man, and if I were you, I would not 
go back on him in a hurry.” 

“He is not any one of those 
things,” said Nellie, drying her eyes, 
and looking as dignified as the pro- 
cess allowed. “He is base. He took 
advantage of what he heard in con- 
fidence—of what he only heard at 
all because I made a point of his 
being there. Is that reliable, or 
steady? I call it dishonorable and I 
would rather die than marry such a 
creature, and so I told him.” 

“You know your own business 
best,” answered Overton, “but the 
world is a sad place for lonely 
women.” 

“It would be a very sad place for 
both James and me, if I married him 
feeling as I do,” said Nellie, and 
judging by her expression Overton 
was inclined to agree with her. “It 
was all very well while I could respect 
James, but now 

“Still, ordinary prudence—”’ the 
lawyer began, but she interrupted. 

“Don’t talk to me about ordinary 
prudence. That is what led me into 
the awful mistake of being engaged to 
him at all. I thought it would be 
wise. I used to get thinking about 
the future, and whether I should have 
anything to live on . 

“And you don’t think of these 
things now?” 

“I don’t care sixpence about the 
future,” returned Nellie, “and I’m 
sure I don’t know why I have been 
crying, except that I am tired, and I 
think I’llgohome. You’ll warn Mr. 
Vickers, won’t you?” 

“TI will,” said Overton. 

Nellie still hesitated. “He is here, 
I suppose.” 

“Yes. He was thinking of staying 
to dine with me, and taking a late 
train to town. He has a steamer to 
catch to-morrow; but after what you 
say ’’—Overton looked at his watch— 
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“T rather think that he had better 
go at once. There’s a train within 
half an hour.”’ 

“Oh, he had much better go at 
once, before James has time to make 
trouble,’”’ she answered; and then ad- 
ded gravely, “Mr. Overton, do you 
believe that the murder happened just 
as Mr. Vickers said?”’ 

“Do you?” 

“ye” 

“So do I,”’ Overton answered, “ but 
then I have some reason, for I re- 
member something of the case, which 
was a very celebrated one up the 
State. And now, Nellie, I'll tell you 
a secret which I would n’t trust to 
any oneelse. Ihave an impression— 
a vague one, but still I trust it—that 
that case was all set straight, some- 
how or other. If it should be——”’ 

“Telegraph and find out.” 

“T wrote some days ago—the night 
before your uncle was taken ill; but 
I have had no answer. But mind, 
don’t tell him. It would be too 
cruel, if I should turn out to be 
wrong.” 

“I?” said Nellie. “I don’t ever 
expect to see the man again.” 

“T suppose not,’’ he returned, “and 
yet I wish it were not too much to 
ask you to take him to the station in 
your trap. He won’t have more than 
time, and mine has not come to the 
door yet.” 

Nellie looked as if she were going to 
refuse, but when she spoke she spoke 
quite definitely: “I ‘ll take him,”’ she 
said. 

“Thank you,’ 
left the room. 

In his library he found Vickers 
standing on the hearth rug, though 
there was no fire in the chimney-place. 
His head was bent and he was vaguely 
chinking some coins in his pocket. 

“Well, Vickers,’ said his host, 
coolly. “I have a disagreeable piece 
of news for you. Emmons, it seems, 
has telegraphed for a warrant, and 
does not intend to let you go until he 
gets it, but possibly he won’t be pre- 
pared for your slipping away at once. 
There ’s a train at five ten. Do you 
care to try it?” 


said Overton, and 
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Vickers looked up, as if the whole 
matter were of very small interest to 
him. “There does not seem to be 
anything else to do, does there?’’ he 
said. 

“Of course, my offer of a position is 
still open to you.” 

“T can’t stay in this country with 
Emmons on my heels. They ’d lock 
me up in a minute.” 

“You have never heard anything 
further about your case, have you?” 

“Not aword. There was n’t much 
to hear, I expect. I suppose I had 
better be going.” 

“Your bags are at the Lees’ still, 
are n’t they?” 

“And can stay there, for all I care. 
I'll not put foot in that house again.” 

“T hope you don’t feel too resent- 
fully towards Miss Lee,’ Overton 
began, “for in the first place it was 
she who brought me word of this 
move of Emmons, and in the second 


” 





“T don’t feel resentful at all,” in- 
terrupted Vickers. “ But I don’t feel 
as if | wanted to go out of my way to 
see her again.” 

“And in the second,’ Overton 
went on, “the only way you can pos- 
sibly catch your train now is to let 
her drive you down. She has a trap 
outside, and she seemed to be rr 

He paused, for the door had 
slammed behind Vickers, and when 
he followed, the two were already in 
the trap. Overton smiled. 

“That ’s right,’ he said, “make 
haste; but you might at least say 
good-bye to a man you may never see 
again. Good-bye, my dear fellow; 
good luck.” 

Vickers, a little ashamed, shook 
hands with the older man in silence, 
and Overton went on: “ Whatever 
happens, Vickers, do not resist arrest. 
I have ordered a trap and I ’ll follow 
you as soon as it comes. Not that I 
anticipate any trouble.” 

They drove away, and Overton as 
he entered the house murmured to 
himself, “Not that they listened to 
a word I said.” 

Yet if they had not listened, it did 
not seem to be from any desire to 





talk themselves. They drove out of 
the gates in silence, and had gone 
some distance before Nellie asked, 

“Where shall you go to-night, Mr. 
Vickers?” 

“Thank you for your interest,” 
returned Vickers, bitterly, “but it 
seems that my plans have been quite 
sufficiently spread about Hilltop. 
Perhaps it would be as well for me 
not to answer your question. I am 
going away.” 

Not unnaturally this speech an- 
gered Nellie. ‘‘ You do not seem to 
understand,” she said, “that I came 
to warn you that you must go.” 

“T was going anyhow,” he retorted, 
“but of course [am very much obliged 
to you for any trouble you may have 
taken in the matter.” 

“T thought it my duty,” she began, 
but he interrupted her with a laugh 
not too polite. 

“Your duty, of course. You never 
do anything from any other motive. 
That is exactly why I do not tell you 
my plans. You might feel it your 
duty to repeat them to Emmons. I 
think I remember your saying that 
you always tell him everything.” 

“You are making it,” said Nellie, 
in a voice as cool as his own, “ rather 
difficult for me to say what I think 
is due to you—and that is that I 
owe you an apology for having in- 
sisted yesterday 

“You owe me so many apologies,” 
returned Vickers, “that you will 
hardly have time to make them be- 
tween here and the station, so perhaps 
it is hardly worth while to begin.” 

“You have a right to take this 
tone with me,” said Nellie, acutely 
aware how often she had taken it 
with him. “But you shall not keep 
me from saying, Mr. Vickers, that I 
am very conscious of how ill I have 
treated you, and that your patience 
has given me a respect for you—”’ 
She stopped, for Vickers laughed con- 
temptuously ; but as he said nothing in 
answer, she presently went on again: 
“T do not know what it is that strikes 
you as ludicrous in what I am saying. 
I was going to add that I should like 
to hear, now and then, how you are 














getting on, if it is not too much to 
ask.” 

Heturnedonher. “ You mean you 
want me to write to you?”’ 

She nodded. 

“T am afraid your future husband 
would not approve of the correspon- 
dence, and as you tell him everything 
—no, I had far better risk it now, 
and tell you my plans at once. I am 
going to South America, where I am 
going to be a real live general over a 
small but excellent little army. I 
know, for I made some of it myself.” 

“ And will you be safe there?” 

“Yes, if you mean from Emmons 
and the processes of the law. On 
the other hand, some people do not 
consider soldiering the very safest 
of professions—especially in those 
countries, where they sometimes 
really fight, and, contrary to the 
popular notion, when they do fight, 
it is very much the real thing. Fancy 
your feelings, Nellie, when some day 
you read in the papers: ‘The one 
irreparable loss to the Liberal party 
was the death of General Don Luis 
Vickers, who died at the head of his 
column. . Ah, I should die 
happy, if only I could die with suffi- 
cient glory to induce Emmons to refer 
to me in public as ‘an odd sort of 
fellow, a cousin of my wife’s.’ I can 
hear him. My spirit would return 
to gloat.” 

“He will never say that,” said 
Nellie, with a meaning which Vickers, 
unhappily, lost. 

“Ah, you can’t tell, Nellie. ‘Gen- 
eral Luis Vickers’ sounds so much 
better than ‘Vickers, the man the 
police want.’ And Emmons’s stand- 
ards, I notice, depend almost entirely 
on what people say. Nellie,’ he 
went on suddenly, “I have some- 
thing to say to you. You and I are 
never going to see each other again, 
and heaven knows I don’t want to 
write to you or hear from you again. 
This is all there will ever be, and I 
am going to offer you a piece of advice 
as if I were going to die to-morrow. 
Don’t marry Emmons! He is not 
the right sort. Perhaps you think I 
have no right to criticise a man who 
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has always kept a good deal straighter 
than I, but it is just because I have 
knocked about that I know. He 
won't do. You are independent now. 
Your farm will bring you in some- 
thing. Keep the fellow I put in 
there, and sell a few of the up- 
land lots. You won’t be rich, but 
you ’ll be comfortable. Don’t marry 
Emmons.” 

“Why do you say this to me?”’ 

“Because I know it’s the right 
thing to say. I can say anything to 
you. As far as a woman like you is 
concerned, I realize a man like myself 
—without a cent, without even a de- 
cent name—does n’t exist at all; not 
even Emmons himself could suppose 
that in advising you not to marry 
him, I have any hope for myself.”’ 

“And yet that is just what he does 
think.”” She forced herself to look 
at him, and her look had the anxious 
temerity of a child who has just de- 
fied its elders. 

“Nellie, what do you mean?”’ 

“T am not going to marry Mr. 
Emmons.” 

“You are not! Oh, my darling! 
What a place the world is! Have I 
really lost you?” 

Nellie smiled at him, without turn- 
ing her head. “I thought you had 
no hope.” 

He had no sense of decency, for he 
kissed her on the public highway. 
“T have n’t,” he answered. “I can’t 
stay, and you can’t go with me. 
Imagine you in the tropics.” 

“T certainly can’t go if I’m not 
asked.” 

“Think what you are saying to me, 
woman,” he answered. “In another 
moment I shall ask you if you love 
me, and then es 

She turned to him, and put her 
hand in his. ‘Suppose you do ask 
me,”’ she said. 

Vickers held it, and bent his head 
over it, and laid it against his mouth, 
but he shook his head. ‘‘No,’” he 
said, ‘““I won’t. I have just one or 
two remnants of decency left, and I 
won't do that.” 

He stopped, for Nellie had suddenly 
pulled the horse back. They were 
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now within sight of the station, and 
on the platform was Emmons with a 
group of men. 

Before she could stop him, Vickers 
had jumped out over the wheel. 
“You must not wait,’’ he said, ‘‘there 
is going to be a fuss. You see it 
would n’t do. Good-bye, my love.” 

He went on without looking at her. 
He was only eager to get the whole 
thing over. He cared very little 
whether Emmons arrested him or not. 
His mind was occupied with other 
things. He let them go through the 
due process of arrest. The technical 
charge was getting money under false 
pretences. Everything appeared per- 
fectly regular. He heard the whistle 
of the train. At first he had thought 
it would be good fun to knock down 
Emmons and his justice of the peace, 
and escape. Now it seemed hardly 
worth while. All his hatred of Em- 
mons had died away. Indeed, the 
other two men seemed far more ner- 
vous than the prisoner. 

As the train drew in, Overton drove 
up, with his horse in a lather. He 
approached the little group with his 
usual calmness. 

““Why, what’s all this?’ he said. 
Zmmons explained. The great man 
appeared satisfied. ‘‘I see,’’ he said, 
“‘you can hold him on this charge 
until you get something better. But 
you have not heard from Vickers’ 
Crossing, have you?” 

‘“‘T expect a telegram at any mo- 
ment,’’ said Emmons. He had never 
found Mr. Overton so friendly. 

‘““Exactly,”’ said he; ‘‘well, I was 
expecting a telegram myself, and 
stopped at the office on my way 
down, and I took the liberty, Mr. 
Emmons, having heard something of 
your position, and guessing I should 
find you here, of asking if there were 
any for you.” 

‘“‘No liberty at all, Mr. Overton,” 
said Emmons, ‘‘very kind of you, 
I’m sure. And were there?” 

‘Only one.’’ He handed it to him, 


( THE 


and turned away while he opened it. 
Vickers, watching Overton, felt a 
sudden impossible hope spring up, 
for the great man stood staring im- 
passively into the distance; but his 
hand went up to stroke his chin, so 
that his mouth was covered, and his 
eyes glittered oddly. Vickers, turn- 
ing to read Emmons’s face, saw there 
the blankness of utter disgust. 

‘“You have good news, I see,”’ said 
Overton briskly. 

Emmons handed him the message 
in silence, and he, without permission, 
passed it on to Vickers. It said: 

‘Vickers no longer wanted. Charge 
cleared up two years ago.” 

Overton turned to the justice. ‘‘It 
will hardly be worth while to hold 
him, in view of this, I think,’’ he said. 

It would have been hardly possible 
at the moment, for Vickers was al- 
ready a hundred yards away, head- 
ing towards where, on the out- 
skirts of the excitement, Nellie’s trap 
was still hovering. The onlookers saw 
him jump in, and the horse disap- 
peared up the road at a canter. 

The benevolent-looking justice of 
the peace rubbed his hands. 

““Now that’s very fortunate,’”’ he 
said. ‘“‘I am relieved. He always 
struck me as a nice young man, in 
spite of the stories.’ 

Emmons turned on him fiercely. 
“T don’t know what you mean by 
a nice young man,” he exclaimed. 
“It’s true he has gone free through 
a fluke in the law, but we all know 
he ’s a rascal, whom no one but a fool 
would trust.” 

“Oh, I hope not,’”’ said Overton. 
‘““T have just offered him a position 
of some responsibility. May I drive 
you home, Mr. Justice?”’ 

The two men drove away together, 
while Emmons, turning to the on- 
lookers, observed that at least he had 
the satisfaction of having done his 
duty. But the crowd was dispersing 
silently, and even here Emmons did 
not get the commendation he craved. 


END ) 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


By DON MARQUIS 


Alack-a-day for poverty ! 
What jewels my mind doth give to thee! 


Carved agate stone porphyrogene,— 
Green emerald and beryl green,— 
Deep sapphire and pale amethyst,— 
Sly opal, cloaking with a mist 
The levin of its love elate— 
Shy brides’ pearls, flusht and delicate— 
Sea-colored lapis lazuli— 
Sardonyx and chalcedony— 
Enkindling diamond, candid gold,— 
Red rubies and red garnets bold— 
And all their humors should be blent 
In one intolerable blaze, 
Barbaric, fierce and opulent, 
To burn the eye that dared to gaze! 


Alack-a-day for poverty! 

My rhymes are all you get of me! 
Yet, if your heart receive, behold! 
The worthless words are set in gold. 
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Engraved from Jansen’s portrait tor Masson's ** Life of Milton ” 


MILTON AT TEN 


The first portrait of the poet, now in the possession of 
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Edwards Passmore 


THE MILTON TERCENTENARY 


By WILFRED WHITTEN 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY Louis A. HOLMAN 


O write at large 
about Milton is not 
my purpose. The 
tercentenary cele- 
brations which 
have been organ- 
ized by the British 

: * Academy of Let- 

ters will evoke some noble utterances: 

of that we may be sure. Yet who 
will dare to praise Milton? I noted 
the other day a word of protest 
against the use of the word “ praise”’ 
in relation to the Deity. Praise, it 
was pointed out, is a voluntary and 
reasoned act, and by consequence it 
implies the power to withhold as well 
as to give—in a word, the right to 
criticise. We may adore, but not 








praise, the Highest. Now this is true 
in a lower degree of those great hu- 
man spirits who have come nearest the 
divine in example or comprehension. 
Who thinks of praising St. Francis or 
Shakespeare? Praise has in it some- 
thing of finality. But those men 
whom the world will not willingly 
let die (the very phrase asserts the 
divinity of man) are above praise 
even when they are not above censure. 
It was admirably said a few weeks 
ago by an English critic that Dr. 
Johnson’s praise of Shakespeare was 
like the measurement of a mountain, 
to which the mind assents until the 
heights are seen to be soaring through 
the cloud. 

No doubt we can draw much nearer 
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ST. GILES’S CHURCH, CRIPPLEGATE 


The reputed resting-place of Milton’s remains, just outside the Roman wall, whose last 


remaining bastion shows at right 


to Milton than to Shakespeare. There 
is a reason for this which has little to 
do with scales of greatness. Milton 
is an egotist, Shakespeare isnot. The 
distinction was developed by Cole- 
ridge. “Shakespeare is the Spino- 
zistic deity—an omnipresent creative- 
ness. Milton is the deity of prescience; 
he stands ab extra and drives a fiery 
chariot and four, making the horses 
feel the iron curb which holds them 
in. Shakespeare’s poetry is charac- 
terless—that is, it does not reflect 
the individual Shakespeare; but John 
Milton himself is in every line of 
‘Paradise Lost.’’’ And again, “ His 
Satan, his Adam, his Raphael, almost 
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his Eve, are all John Milton; and it 
is a sense of this intense egotism that 
gives the greatest pleasure in reading 
Milton’s works: the egotism of such 
a man is a revelation of spirit.” It 
is not by praising Milton, but by 
entering anew into this revelation of 
spirit that we shall best honor him 
this winter. 

Eight winters ago, in the London 
Academy, I ventured to ask—and I 
will now repeat my question, and 
part of the answer I framed to it— 
whether writers of to-day (poets, 
critics, novelists, taken in the lump) 
sufficiently remember and attend on 
Milton as our supreme literary man. 
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STATUE OF MILTON IN FORE STREET 


3eside the Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate 


For Milton is the greatest workman 
in words whom writers of English, 
as such, can watch and understand. 
Every young writer should learn from 
Milton what our language can do, 
and every young critic what our 
language has done. 

Even the novelist of to-day, in 
common with the historian, the essay- 
ist, and the poet, has something to 
gain from keeping a chamber of his 
mind sacred to Milton and reverberant 
with his austere music. What Pro- 
fessor Raleigh calls the besetting sin 
of the Romantics—the employment 
of irrelevant and excessive detail— 
would surely be purged by loyalty to 


the master of English Classicism. 
Nor would this be the only vice to 
wither away in contact with Milton’s 
altar flame. The power to prolong, 
and balance, and undulate a sentence 
would be acquired by reminiscence; 
and the young writer would not need 
Milton’s explicit disapproval of the 
staccato style, so useful as a spurt, 
sO Wearying as a pace. 

Milton is not less an example in 
the domain of literary character. 
Not from him will you get any rati- 
fication of that license which, with 
varying degrees of peril, is claimed 
for the “literary temperament.’’ This 
professional rectitude, as I may call 
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ST. MARGARET'S CHURCH, ADJOINING WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


it, was noted by Emerson, and its 
lesson is the more cogent to-day 
because Milton’s self-control was 
grounded on that very consciousness 
of the literary life which is now 
so often pleaded to extenuate those 
things which are not convenient. 
Repelling the false charge of disso- 
luteness he wrote: “A certain nice- 
ness of nature, an honest haughtiness 
and self-esteem, either of what I was 
or what I might be, and a modesty, 
kept me still above those low de- 
scents of mind beneath which he must 
deject and plunge himself that can 
agree”’. to relax the moral 
law in his own favor. To some false 
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insinuations about his early morning 
haunts, he replied: 


Those morning haunts are where they 
should be, at home; not sleeping, or cor- 
recting the surfeits of an irregular feast, 
but up and stirring; in winter, often ere the 
sound of any bell awake men to labor or 
devotion; in summer, as oft with the bird 
that first rouses, or not much tardier, to 
read good authors, or cause them to be 
read, till the attention be weary, or memory 
have its perfect fraught; then with useful 
and generous labors preserving the body’s 
health and hardiness, to render lightsome, 
clear, and not lumpish obedience to the 
mind, to the cause of religion, and our 
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country’s liberty, when it shall require from 
firm hearts in sound bodies to stand and 
cover their stations. These are the morn- 
ing practices. 


heart’s best desires. His mere land- 
scapes implant a hunger for good. 
Who does not feel this in reading 
such lines as these: 





CHURCH OF ST, MARY, ALDERMANBURY, LONDON 


Here Milton married his second wife, Katharine Woodcock, Nov. 
12, 1656 


Here we have an exemplary cross- 
section of the daily code of a lit- 
erary man, and that man John 
Milton. 

Yet it is as readers, not as writers, 
that we should all renew our homage. 
Poor and unhappy is that man for 
whom Milton’s poetry has not pro- 
vided spiritual fountains and hiding- 
places. How the mind rests itself, 
after many wanderings, in the search- 
ing moral dignity of certain passages! 
No poet—and this is one secret of 
Milton’s influence and appositeness 
—has so mingled moral with natural 
beauty, has so beneficently confused 
the purity of nature and that of the 


; fairy elves, 
Whose midnight revels by a forest side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course. 


There is no fathoming the pure sug- 
gestions and the recall of youth in 
such lines. Or how is one to exhaust 
the marvel of those in “ Lycidas,”’ 
in which the Cornish coast is described 
with a sense of sublimity and space 
which one could not have thought to 
be within the compass of language. 


Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
Sleep’st, by the fable of Bellerus old, 
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THE MONUMENT TO MILTON IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY 


Where the great Vision of the guarded 
mount 

Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s 
hold. F 


Such scenes are more real than any 
in nature, for they belong to those 
landscapes of the inner eye which we 
have caught from old dreams in the 
beginnings of life and worship—that 
haunting world which flashed only 
to fade, yet glimmers behind all 
that we think and see. Again and 
again lines of Milton’s, not in them- 
selves didactic but coming descrip- 
tive from the heart, will dispose the 
mind to tender and fruitful medi- 
tation. 


They left me then, when the grey-hooded 
Even 

Like a sad votarist in palmer’s weed, 

Rose from the hindmost wheel of Phoebus’ 
wain. 


Or 
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Oft on a plat of rising ground 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-watered shore 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. 


Milton’s poetry compels that 
slow and quiet breathing which 
is the physical accompaniment 
and necessity of contemplation. 
His mere geographical concep- 
tions enlarge the eye, delivering 
us to-day from the conjunctive 
deceptions of cable and motor- 
car. The world is still vast as 
when David thought to dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea. 

Of Milton’s sterner more di- 
rect teaching every reader can 
remind himself. To “justify the 
ways of God to men,” “with 
dearest charity to infuse the 
knowledge of good things in 
others’’ were his aims. I will but 
cite the strong, tender and en- 
during admonition which the 
angel addresses to Adam when he 
has explained the scheme of man’s 
salvation: 

Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable; 
add faith; 
Add _ virtue, patience, temperance; 
add love, 
By name to come call’d Charity, the soul 
Of all the rest; then wilt thou not be loath 
To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 
A Paradise within thee, happier far. 

To realize the personality of the 
man who thus taught in everlasting 
word-music must be the wish of all 
who keep this tercentenary. 

I began with some reference to 
Shakespeare, who had about eight 
years to live when Milton was born 
in Bread Street, in the City of London, 
on December 9, 1608. Did Shakes- 
peare ever see the boy of Bread Street ? 
One would like to think so, and it is 
possible. Masson plays with the idea: 

If we will imagine the precise amount of 
personal contact that there was or could 
have been between Shakespeare and our 


poet, how else can we do so but by sup- 
posing that, in that very year, 1614, when 
the dramatist paid his last known visit to 
London, he may have spent an evening 
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with his old comrades at the Mermaid, 
and going down Bread Street with Ben 
Jonson, on his way may have passed a fair 
child of six playing at his father’s door, 
and, looking down at him kindly, have 
thought of a little grave in Stratford 
churchyard, and the face of his own dead 
Hamnet? Ah! what an evening in the 
Mermaid was that; and how Ben and 
Shakespeare betongued each other, while 
the others listened and wondered; and 
how, when the company dispersed, the 
sleeping street heard their departing foot- 
steps, and the stars shone down on the 
old roofs. 


Bread Street is now part of a laby- 
rinth of streets whose interests lie 
in the ‘‘ Manchester trade.’’ Its mer- 
chants and clerks spend their days in 
the wholesale operations by which 
muslins, laces, and trimmings find 
their way to the daughters of Eve. 
Half way along this street which links 
Cheapside with Can- 
non Street, the eye 
is caught by a bust 
let into the wall of a 
building at the corner 
of Watling Street, 
under which you read: 


MILTON 
BORN IN BREAD STREET 
1608 
BAPTISED IN CHURCH OF 
ALL HALLOWS 
WHICH STOOD THERE 
ANTE 1878 


Milton’shome 
stood higher up the 
street towards Cheap- 
side, on the east side, 
and on a site now cov- 
ered by the warehouse 
numbered 58 to 63. 
Here, on an _ upper 
floor, is preserved a 
bust of Milton, with 
an inscription relating 
to the site. The elder 
Milton’s address was 
“at the sign of the 
Spread Eagle.”’ The 
poet, therefore, was a 


cockney of cockneys: THE MILTON TABLET IN BREAD 
STREET to the institution of 


not only was he born 





within sound of Bow Bells, but, as 
Masson points out with topographical 
unction, if the bells had fallen from 
the steeple they might have crushed 
the infant in his cradle. 

To Bread Street came one day 
Cornelius Jansen, a young Dutch 
painter, to limn a portrait of Master 
John Milton who was then ten years 
old. The first engraver of this por- 
trait had the happy idea of inscrib- 
ing under his work these lines from 
“Paradise Regained”’: 


When I was yet a child, no childish play 

To me was pleasing; all my mind was set 

Serious to learn and know, and thence to 
do, 

What might be public good: myself I 
thought 

Born to that end, born to promote all truth 

And righteous things. 


There is little doubt that these lines 
have an autobiogra- 
phical value. They 
illustrate the fact that 
Milton’s greatness was 
a growth, not a sur- 
prise or a discovery. 
Foreseen by his par- 
ents, divined grad- 
ually by himself, his 
mission became nobly 
self-conscious. Even 
at Cambridge a “con- 
stitutional — serious- 
ness” withheld him 
from the frivolities 
of student life. He 
admitted that his 
“faculty in festivities 
and jests”’ was “very 
slight.” 

Here we touch on 
that side of Milton 
which is least attrac- 
tive in his character 
as a literary man. 
More and more he 
gave himself to study, 
work, the promotion 
of liberty, and fame 
—that “last infirmity 
of noble minds.”’ Such 
a life is a challenge 
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Engraved by Radclyffe from Vertue’s engraving from the Onslow portrait 
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marriage, whose roots are in na- 
ture and whose prosperity depends 
on the common air and sunshine. 
Milton’s comparative failure as a hus- 
band and a father must be accept- 
ed, but it should be judged in the 
light of general experience and 
the fair obligations of life. He be- 
came absorbed in his books and 
visions. It was his absorption, one 
cannot doubt, that caused all the 
trouble—that and the inability of his 
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TWENTY-ONE 


first wife to catch and turn to domes- 
tic advantage his surplus energy. It 
is an old story how the Puritan poet 
married the Cavalier maid Mary 
Powell, and brought her from her 
country home to his book-filled house 
in Aldersgate Street; how she pined 
there, and how, to use Phillips’s sly 
phraseology, “after she had for a 
month or thereabout led a philosophi- 
cal life,’ the young wife jumped at 
an invitation from her family to go 
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and spend the rest of the summer with 
them in Oxfordshire. She went, and 
the rest of that unhappy story is writ- 
ten in every chronicle of Milton’s life. 


Aldersgate Street, which is but a 
couple of stones’ throw from Bread 
Street, still retains its old contours as 
it winds up toward Islington. Maid- 
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On second floor, to right or left of doorway 
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enhead Court—or Lamb Alley, as it 
was called in Milton’s day—was the 
scene of that early, but not perma- 
nent, separation in 1643. In London 
it often happens that the same street 
plays a second or a third part in a 
man’s destiny. It was in Aldersgate 
Street, twenty-four years later, that 
Milton sold the copyright of “ Para- 


dise Lost” to bookseller Samuel Sy- ° 


mons for £5 down, and an additional 
£5 when each of the first three edi- 
tions should be sold: he received, in 
all, £10 

It is unnecessary to trace Milton 
from house to house with the fidelity 
of a postman. At no London house 


Pere 


perous to be the proud tenant of this 
house, on whose parapet he set up a 
stone inscribed “Sacred to Milton, 
Prince of Poets.’”’ He was followed 
a little later by old Jeremy Bentham, 
whose dinners are described vividly 
by Mr. Rush, the American Minister 
in London. It is said that Bentham, 
in showing his guests round the garden, 
would sometimes make them go on 
their knees to the tall, narrow house. 
In that garden there was a tree be- 
lieved to have been planted by Milton; 
but tree, garden and house are now 
engulfed in Queen Anne’s Mansions— 
London's feeble flattery of a New 
York skyscraper. 





WINDOW OF SITTING-ROOM IN MILTON'S COTTAGE, CHALFONT ST, GILES 


which he occupied could a letter be 
delivered to-day. From a High Hol- 
born back window he looked for a 
time on the pleasant space of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. At Charing Cross, 
and hard by it in Scotland Yard, he 
worked as Latin Secretary to Crom- 
well’s Council of State. His most fa- 
mous residence in this region was a 
handsome house in Petty France, 
Westminster. This was the last of the 
homes on which he looked with seeing 
eyes. Before many months he had 
need of a hand to guide him across 
Birdcage Walk and through St. James’s 
Park to Whitehall. 

In Petty France Milton lost his 
first wife, married a second, and lost 
her also. A century and a half later 
William Hazlitt was sufficiently pros- 


It is not quite known how Milton 
escaped death as a “regicide.”’ His 
“Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio”’ 
was burnt by the common hangman, 
and Milton’s personal fate was long 
in the balance. Saved in the end, 
but stripped of his appointments and 
denuded of half his fortune, he knew 
that his public life was over, and 
returned to the consolations of his 
books. He returned also to the City 
to which he was native, and installed 
himself in a pretty “garden-house”’ 


(without a garden he could not be 
happy) in Jewin Street, a stone’s 
throw from his old homes in Alders- 
gate and the Barbican. 

The sad and sordid aspects of Mil- 
ton’s home life were redeemed at 
last by his happy marriage in 1663 
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MILTON’S COTTAGE AT CHALFONT ST, GILES, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


to Elizabeth Minshull, a cousin of 
his friend Dr. Nathan Paget. In this 
year Milton moved to the house in 
which he died. One easily discovers 
the site in Artillery Row, now Bunhill 
Row, in which he completed “ Para- 
dise Lost”? and wrote “Paradise Re- 
gained”” and “Samson Agonistes.” 


It is covered by the offices of a firm 
of well-sinkers, and a tablet over the 
door indicates that Milton died there 
in 1674. 

All this London region recalls the 
struggle for freedom of conscience, 
the literature of martyrdom, “the 
dissidence of dissent and the Protes- 
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Engraved from life by William Faithorne, 1670. From Milton's “ History of Britain” 


MILTON AT SIXTY-TWO 


The only authentic likeness of the poet in his maturity 


tantism of the Protestant religion.”’ 
When Milton was removing to Artil- 
lery Row a small boy was running 
about Fore Street, hard by, whose 
whole life was to be spent in a rough 
and not always scrupulous battle for 
some of Milton’s principles. Daniel 
Defoe was then four years old. At 
this time, too, John Bunyan was 
writing his “Pilgrim’s Progress” in 
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prison. Both these men, and many 
another Puritan hero and champion 
of conscience, lie in the neighboring 
cemetery of Bunhill Fields, in ground 
over which Milton’s steps must often 
have passed. This gray field of the 
dead is one of the most impressive 
sights of London. It should be seen 
on an autumn afternoon when the 
leaves are falling and a soft haze 
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THE MILTON TEMPLE, 


hangs over the haunts of Wesley. 
Here many Cromwells are buried; 
Isaac Watt’s name may be seen; and 
beneath a tall obelisk, erected by 
English children’s pennies, moulders 
the hand that wrote “ Robinson 
Crusoe.”’ 

For six months Milton’s residence 
in Artillery Row was interrupted by 
the Plague, to escape which he retired 
into Buckinghamshire. The cottage 
at Chalfont St. Giles in which he 
lived draws its pilgrims from the ends 
of the earth, and it is the only home 
of Milton’s which can be honored at 
his tercentenary. It was here that 
Ellwood’s historic question about 
‘Paradise Lost’’ suggested “ Paradise 
Regained.”’ 

Writing, meditating, comforted by 
his young wife, honored by friends 
and disciples, Milton made a quiet 





MOUNT EDGCUMBE 


and dignified end. One day a funeral 
procession moved down Artillery Walk 
and down Grub Street (now called Mil- 
ton Street) into Cripplegate, and it 
was quickly known that Mr. Milton 
was to be buried. A Londoner in the 
full sense of the word, he was gathered 
to his own parish church likea London 
merchant, and his bones were laid 
side by side with those of a London 
topographer: “I ghesse Jo Speed and 
he lie together,” writes Aubrey, trying 
to fix the poet’s resting-place under 
the chancel. But the exact spot with- 
in St. Giles’s that holds Milton’s dust 
is unknown. Some there be who be- 
lieve his remains were made away with 
many years ago. 

Born, as he said, “to promote all 
truth and righteous things,’ Milton 
fulfilled his mission in ways which 
men will never agree to admire. His 
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social and_ political 
opinions belong to an 
age of strife, and they 
beget strife still. 
Even from his own 
party and faith he 
was often a_ rebel. 
But his social mes- 
sage can never be 
misunderstood when 
it is compared with 
his appeal to the indi- 
vidual conscience. He 
stood ever for personal 
holiness and lofty 
ideals. No dreamer 
or symbolist, he was 
a great expositor of 
the ancient ways 
of God to Man, and of 
the relations of man 








to his private and civ- 
ic conscience. In the 
main he took as his 
material the old con- 
ceptions of faith and 
conduct, instinct with 
the dread, splendor 
and mystery of the 
Hebrew idea, yet long . ‘ , 
become homely and 
absolute in the Eng- 
lish mind. He clothed 
them in the noblest 
garment of poetry 
that could be woven ~iaF 
from a language 
which had__ finally 
enriched itself from 
the glory that was 
Greece and the grand- 
eur that was Rome. 
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BENIGNANT DEATH 


THANKING God for life and light, Would not life’s long sordidness 
Strength and joyous breath, On our spirits pall, 
Should we not, with reverent lips, If our years should last forever, 
Thank Him, too, for death ? : And the earth were all ? 
When would man’s injustice cease, On us, withered with life’s heat, 
Did not stern Death bring Falls death’s cooling dew, 
Those who cheated and oppressed And our parched souls’ dusty leaves 
To their reckoning ? Their lost green renew. 
wie 
Ah, though deep the grave-dust hide 
Love and courage high, 
Life a paltrier thing would be | 
If we could not die! 4 
m Ae 


EFFIE SMITH 

















THE SHADOW OF THE TREES 


By CLARE 


BENEDICT 


ILLUSTRATION BY H. A. MATHES 


Say iE trees had always 
had their own way 
at Kingston; the 
place depended on 
them for so much 
that made life 
pleasant: for 
shade, during the 
long, hot southern summers; for shel- 
ter, during the short though rugged 
winters; for picturesqueness, all the 
yearround. They were mostly pines— 
tall, straight and fragrant; they held 
themselves sedately, as though to 
guard the proud old mansion against 
intrusion. They guarded it at least 
from curious gazers, for Kingston 
Manor was completely hidden until 
one was close upon it. Such trees 
possessed, of course, a high commer- 
cial value; but apparently this fact 
had been ignored disdainfully: ignor- 
ing obvious facts was part of the 
Kingston tradition. 

On one particular knoll, at the en- 
trance to the great neglected park 
and overlooking it, the pines grew in 
special beauty. The finest one of all, 
called the “ Governor,’’ rose in ma- 
jestic height. Beneath it was a seat, 
ancient, semicircular and uncom- 
fortable, and from this seat a wide 
view was visible—long stretches of 
rolling land, a gentle stream, a dis- 
tant farmhouse; on the other side, 
the dark pine grove that surrounded 
and concealed the house. 

John Forsythe examined the scene 
with unconcealed curiosity. He was 
seated on the bench, with Mrs. King- 
ston beside him. It was the first 
time he had seen her since her mar- 
riage, six years ago, though till then 





he had been her closest comrade. 
Having been that and, as her legal 
adviser, having had full charge of her 
not inconsiderable property, he felt 
himself entitled to conduct investiga- 
tions. And he had come to make in- 
quiries—to push things, as he put it. 
He knew nothing of her circum- 
stances, whether her marriage was 
happy; her silence had been baffling. 
No visits had been exchanged; and 
while she had no near relatives, still 
there were a few intimate friends, and 
a whole circle of admiring acquain- 
tances. And yet she had never come. 
Her evasions had been masterly; she 
would probably have evaded him 
now, had he given her the oppor- 
tunity. But his arrival had been 
purposely abrupt, announced by tele- 
graph barely two hours in advance. 
At the station he had been met by a 
light cart, which had brought him di- 
rectly to the knoll, where May had 
awaited him. It was her favorite 
haunt, she had explained in the midst 
of her eager welcome. Having grown 
up together, there was no end to their 
reminiscences. He had enjoyed re- 
calling them, and so had she. Fora 
time he forgot his resolve to find 
things out; but now he roused himself. 

“ How strange it seems,’’ he began, 
addressing his companion determin- 
edly—“ how exceedingly strange it 
seems to find you in surroundings like 
these!” 

“Why strange, John,” she retorted, 
“to be in my husband’s home?” 

He made a gesture of depreca- 
tion. “I can never think of you as 
married.” 

She laughed, pointing towards the 
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Drawn by H. A. Mathes (See page 343) 


‘“ KEEP US UNDER YOUR SHADOW,” SHE WHISPERED 
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grove. “You should see my three 
children.” 

“Three, May? What a handful— 
at your age! Your children must be 
pretty though,” he added. 

She laughed again, throwing back 
her head; the action recalled the girl 
of old. ‘They are the very prettiest 
children in all the world!” 

“Can’t I see them?” 

She hesitated, glancing towards the 


road. “I am afraid not, just at this 
hour. But what is your last possible 
moment?” 


“My train leaves in about three- 
quarters of an hour,” he replied with 
swift decision. “Do you mean that 
I can’t see your husband and chil- 
dren?” he continued, searching her 
features for further intimations. 

Mrs. Kingston dropped her eyes. 
“They are taking their naps,’’ she 
explained, “and Walter is off on the 
place. You have chosen a bad time; 
you should have given me at least a 
day’s warning.” 

Forsythe turned towards her im- 
pulsively. “If I had, you would have 
run away from me. Do you think I 
have n’t noticed? You have avoided 
me deliberately for six years.” 

“It had nothing to do with you— 
you must have known.” 

“How could I know? What would 
you have thought in my place?”’ 

She flushed suddenly. “I suppose 
you thought me very ungrateful, after 
all that you had done for me?”’ 

Forsythe flushed deeply in his turn. 
“T hope you know I did n’t come here 
to be thanked,’ he said with some 
vehemence. 

“What did you come for then?’’ she 
asked innocently. 

“Well, principally to conduct in- 
vestigations.” 

“A spy, John?” 

She clasped her hands in mock dis- 
may; evidently she wished facetious- 
ness to be maintained. Forsythe fell 
in with her desire. 

“You need n’t be afraid of me,’’ he 
assured her lightly; “that is, if you 
answer my questions honestly. Tell 
me something about your life,’ he 
begged. “It must be very different?” 
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“As different as night and day!” 

“May!”’ he cried, “I expected 
straightforwardness.”’ 

“What made you expect it?” she 
demanded. 

“Our old friendship—our 
separation—your own nature.” 

“How do you know that my nature 
has n’t changed?” 

“ By the expression of your eyes.” 

She turned away from him, glancing 
towards the road. The subject ap- 
peared to be closed. 

Forsythe fidgeted on the stiff, cold 
seat. “These trees are magnificent,’’ 
he murmured confusedly; “ they must 
be worth a king’s ransom. It would 
ruin the place, though, to cut them 
down. I suppose now and then you 
thin them out?” 

His embarrassment seemed to re- 
store her spirits. 

“It would n’t be safe to say that 
to Walter,” she cried gayly; “he 
would think you had sinister designs. 
He loves every tree on the place and 
actually calls them by name.” 

“Trees like these deserve to have 
names.” 

“The farm, too,’ she continued 
in the same tone, “would appeal to 
you from the commercial point of 
view. Walter is devoted to that 
also. He is supposed to be a gentle- 
man of leisure, but in reality he works 
like a slave. One would think to 
see him, when he comes home at 
night, that he was a hired laboring 
man, instead of being the master 
of Kingston Manor! He is master, 
though, I can tell you. He has 
only to lift his hand and things are 
done, whereas with me it takes an 
age. That is the difference, I sup- 
pose, between a Kingston by mar- 
riage and a Kingston born.” 

She paused, challenging him with 
her eyes. 

“You are anticipating,’ Forsythe 
objected. “I was coming to King- 
ston last.” 

“Why last?” 

“Does n’t your husband represent 
the climax of your possessions?” 

She made no answer; she was trying 
to fasten her small pink scarf. 


long 
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“T wish we could ask you to stay 
over,’ she said abruptly, “but we 
can’t offer you even a garret; the 
house is in the hands of the repairers.” 

She met his gaze bravely for an 
instant, then turned a slow, deep 
crimson. Forsythe withdrew his gaze. 

“You are admiring the view,”’ Mrs. 
Kingston murmured. “Is n’t it won- 
derful in its way?”’ 

“Tt is, indeed,” Forsythe agreed. 

In reality, he disliked the scene in- 
tensely. His keen New England eye 
took in all the waste and the decay; 
his vigorous New England soul scorned 
the Southern lack of method; above 
all, his deep New England heart ached 
for the harassed woman at his side. 
How girlish she looked in her little 
white gown! Suddenly he became 
aware that she was shivering. 

He sprang up. “You are cold; 
you must n’t sit a moment longer. 
You are absurdly dressed for this 
weather.” 

She shivered again, rising to her 
feet. ‘“‘Oh, I am hardened to every- 
thing.” 

Forsythe shook his head incredu- 
lously. ‘Do you expect me to be- 
lieve that?” he asked. “Perhaps 
it ’s vanity?’’ he suggested a moment 
after. 

Mrs. Kingston’s smile was rather 
faint. “If it were, I could n’t admit 
2 id 

He did not return her smile. 
“Won’t you let me do something for 
you,” he said, “something practical? 
That is rather my line, you know. 
I have just heard of some excellent 
bonds. May I take a few in your 
name? I hope you re-invest a little 
every year, as I taught you?” 

“You taught me good ways,” she 
replied evasively. 

“May I take them for you then?”’ 
he insisted. ‘The amount would n’t 
be more than fifteen thousand.”’ 

May Kingston was silent for a 
moment; when she spoke, her voice 
was very gentle. “ You have been a 
good friend to me, John. Oh no, I 
can’t take the bonds.” 

Forsythe looked disappointed and 
Mrs. Kingston caught the expression. 


“T will walk down with you to the 
bottom of the hill,” she proposed 
with sudden enthusiasm; “the exer- 
cise will warm me up. Do you 
remember our tramps in the old 
days?” 

She chatted gayly as she walked, 
and her companion admired her easy 
grace, but himself felt tongue-tied 
and depressed. 

““T hope we may meet again before 
another six years,’’ he burst out, 
when they paused at the foot of the 
knoll. ‘Your friends are very im- 
patient. It is n’t fair to hide yourself 
so persistently.” 

“Tt would be lovely to go back,” 
she murmured; “perhaps it could be 
arranged. In the meantime, though,” 
she urged, recovering her animation, 
“you must come to us again when 
we can offer you house-room. Walter 
will be terribly mortified. If he were 
here, he would probably insist that 
you should stay in spite of—compli- 
cations.’’ She raised wistful eyes to 
his. ‘You understand?’ she asked 
in a low voice. 

Forsythe pressed her hand in both 
of his. 

“Of course I understand,’ he an- 
swered gravely. 


As the Northerner walked off 
towards the station, Mrs, Kingston 
watched his movements intently; 
when he disappeared, she mounted 
the knoll again, and throwing herself 
on the bench, buried her face in her 
hands. The attitude was an unusual 
one for her, but she did not alter it 
when, a little later, a man’s step was 
heard on the path. 

“What ’s the matter?’ a soft voice 
called out. 

Mrs. Kingston raised her head. 
“Oh, it’s you,” she said. 

The man approached in a leisurely 
way. “I’ve just come from the 
farm,’’ he announced; “‘ we shan’t lose 
more than a few hundreds this year.” 

She lifted resentful eyes. “Don’t 
joke about it,’ she cried. 

Walter Kingston looked surprised. 
“Why not? It’s the best fun there 
is. But I’m tired, dear!’’ he added 
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almost boyishly, as he flung himself 
down beside her. 

As she took no notice of him, he 
glanced at her with increased curi- 
osity. ; 

“What ’s the matter?’’ he asked 
againamiably. “Are you tired, too?” 

She turned on him angrily. 
“« What ’s the matter?’ Kingston is 
the matter—Kingston—and the strug- 
gle to keep it going!” 

Her husband looked still more sur- 
prised. “What makes you think of 
that to-day?” 

“T think of it every day,” she re- 
torted. “I haven’t the Southern 
placidity; money troubles weigh on 
me horribly.”’ 

“Something has happened,’ he 
said. 

“The lack of system is maddening 
to me,’’ she continued vehemently. 
‘‘Every year we get more behind- 
hand.”’ 

He gazed at her in silence. 

“It’s the truth,” she cried, “and 
you ought to hear it. The place is 
going to pieces, and we are killing our- 
selves to no purpose.” 

“You are looking very well,’’ he 
put in drily. 

She made a passionate gesture. 
“You know perfectly what I mean— 
the weary daily economies. We are 
spending every penny on the place 
and there is nothing left over for 
ourselves; we are shabby, ill-dressed, 
provincial, out of touch with the 
world altogether. When the children 
are old enough, we shan’t even be 
able to send them to good schools.”’ 

He threw her a sidelong glance; 
anger was becoming to some women, 
he reflected. Then his tenderness 
intervened. ‘‘That’s borrowing 
trouble, dear. Besides, I don’t agree 
with you in the least; in that frock 
you look anything but provincial; 
I should be willing to take you to 
court init. As for the children, they 
are babiesas yet. Wait and see what 
an education they will get!” 

His good-humor was exasperating 
to his wife and she surveyed him with 
hostile eyes. How genial he looked, 
how thoroughly content, how com- 


fortable in his shabby corduroy suit! 
She herself was suffering from the 
cold. She glanced up at the great, 
dark trees; they, too, were intensely 
exasperating. 

“They are part of it,’’ she said 
aloud; “we live under their shadow 
continually, and the shadow grows 
deeper every year: we have forgotten 
that there is a sun in the heavens.”’ 

Her husband bent towards her. 
“What ’s wrong, May? Don’t you 
feel well? Or have I done anything 
peculiarly disastrous?’”’ His hand 
strayed to her shoulder. “Is there 
anything you want very much?” he 
asked gently. 

“Yes, I should like to go away. 
I have n’t had a single trip since I 
married. I am not a restless person 
as a rule, but I do long for a glimpse 
of dear old Easton.”’ 

His hand dropped to his side. 
“ Have you felt this way long?” 

“Oh, I knew you could n’t afford 
to let me go, and Kingston takes every 
penny I possess.’’ 

“Why, May?” he exclaimed, seek- 
ing her eyes; but she did not meet his 
gaze. 

“T gave it willingly,’ she added 
uncomfortably; “I have done my 
very best for the place,” 

Walter Kingston’s eyes grew soft. 
“You have done beautifully,” he 
murmured. “I am sorry that you 
are getting tired of it.” 

“It isn’t that; it’s the shadow on 
the place: it came over me over- 
whelmingly to-day.” 

He gave her a searching glance. 
“Something has happened,’’ he said 
again decidedly. 

“John Forsythe has been here on 
his way South.” 

The announcement was curiously 
abrupt; a dark cloud swept over 
Kingston’s face. He sat up straight. 
“May I ask why you did n’t tell me 
that first?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she replied, 
looking away. 

“Where is he now? Of course you 
asked him to stay?” 

“No, I didn’t; he has gone to his 
train.” 








“You ought to have asked him,”’ 
he said. 

His wife turned red; she was unused 
toreprimand. ‘“Icould n’t ask him.” 

“Why not?” he questioned sharply. 

“Since you insist,’’ she cried, “the 
house is too uncomfortable. At this 
season the rooms are like great barns, 
and everything is so dilapidated. I 
did n’t want him to see it.” 

Kingston flushed. “I did n’t know 
you were ashamed of us, May?”’ 

“Not of you,” she said under her 
breath. 

“Are you ashamed of Kingston?’ 

“Not ashamed, but he wouldn’t 
understand. Oh, don’t you see—I 
have always pretended—he thinks 
that we live in grand style—they all 
think so—I wanted them to—they 
are all so prosperous at home! Just 
to show you, he asked me quite casu- 
ally whether I did n’t want him to re- 
invest a little spare capital; he knew 
of some excellent bonds that could be 
got for about fifteen thousand. Well, 
after that could I tell him that we 
could n’t even afford to have the 
dining-room ceiling properly repaired ? 

She was shaking with cold and fa- 
tigue. He watched her in gloomy 
perplexity and his silence goaded 
her on. 

“T have n’t a decent dress, either,”’ 
she continued bitterly; “they are all 
hopelessly out of fashion. I had to 
wear this summer one to-day, because 
it passes better. Men only see the 
general effect. Oh, I deceived him 
with all my strength! I prevaricated 
steadily foran hour. I tried to make 
him think that everything was gala. 
As for the children—well, there I 
spoke the truth. I even invented a 
character for you; I said you were 
active, decided, a great worker, an 
ideal master whom every one obeyed 
unquestioningly. I don’t know how 
much John believed; he has a way of 
seeing through shams. But it hu- 
miliates me so to tell lies!” 

She broke off, gathering her dress 
together with trembling fingers; then 
she rose and started down the hill. 
Before she had made two steps, how- 
ever, a hand was laid on her shoulder. 
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The next moment a man’s coat was 
put about her. 

“Slip your arms into the sleeves,” 
he directed. ' 

She did so, or rather she let him do 
it for her. She felt dazed and miser- 
able and uncertain; and still the anger 
burned on, though less tumultuously. 

“T am sorry,” he began, speaking 
deliberately; “I didn’t understand 
how things were. I thought you were 
happy, contented. I didn’t know 
how hard your life had been with me; 
you never complained before. It 
was the contrast, I quite understand, 
the sudden meeting with your pros- 
perous Northern friend. You realized 
then in a flash how forlorn Kingston 
really was. But you were loyal to it 
even then. I appreciate the loyalty, 
May.” 

His tone had a singular aloofness 
that caused her to throw him a 
startled glance. Then she straight- 
ened herself. “Thank you for the 
coat; I was nearly frozen to death.”’ 

Kingston surveyed her immovably. 
When he spoke, it was with the same 
cold formality. “It is a deep morti- 
fication to me about the clothes. 
You have always seemed prettily 
dressed, though of course I am not a 
judge. But that you should be driven 
to expose yourself in this way—you 
must go home at once.” 

“ Are n’t you coming with me?’’ she 
asked in spite of herself. 

“No, I am not,” he answered 
shortly. 

She stared before her without 
speaking; the pines seemed to mock 
at her in whispers. She disliked the 
soft murmuring intensely. 

“Don’t delay, please,” he repeated. 

She raised stubborn eyes to his; he 
believed he read the message they 
contained: she thought him feeble, 
irresolute, weak. 

“Kindly go at once, May,” he said 
peremptorily. 

The hot blood mounted to her fore- 
head. “Don’t order me, Walter,” 


she murmured. 
He confronted her with sudden 
“T thought you admired 
I gathered so, in our con- 


passion. 
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versation. Well, I am decided now.” 

She turned abruptly and started 
down the hill, stumbling sometimes 
and crying to herself. When she 
reached the level ground, she glanced 
behind. Kingston was standing mo- 
tionless under the pines. She waited 
an instant, then walked on slowly 
towards the house. 


When his wife was out of sight, 
Kingston made a rapid descent of the 
hill; after which, taking a short cut 
across the fields, he soon reached the 
fine ruin of a stable. Having given 
a few quick orders, he proceeded di- 
rectly to the rambling old house, 
entering it by a small side door. 
Half an hour afterwards a light cart 
was driven swiftly to the station. 


Three weeks later, a man left the 
train at the little Kingston station, 
and after exchanging a few friendly 
words with the dingy railroad official, 
made his way rapidly towards the 
entrance to the Kingston plantation. 
The sky was overcast and the air 
sharp for March. The man took the 
path that led to the pine-covered 
knoll. He walked heavily, his eyes 
on the ground, seemingly absorbed in 
gloomy thought. As he approached 
the hill, his pace slackened but he did 
not raise his head. He would wait 
until the last possible moment, though 
delay would not make it better. The 
trees were down: he had given the 
order, and he knew that his order 
would be obeyed. He set his lips. 
How desolate it would look, his 
beautiful pine-covered knoll, how 
utterly stripped and bare! The hide- 
ous stumps alone would remain. He 
shuddered as he recalled other places 
which had been ruthlessly despoiled 
of their gracious forest covering. He 
had now reached the base of the hill, 
his eyes still obstinately lowered. He 
straightened himself; the moment had 
come: he must face the inevitable 
like a man, since besides the loss of 
the trees was there not another loss 
that might have to be endured? For 
the last three weeks had not made 
him look at things more hopefully; in 


his loneliness he had harbored ugly 
thoughts. 

At this juncture the wind rose in 
a sudden gust; Kingston started— 
that was the sighing of the pines, the 
sound that he had loved since his 
childhood! He glanced up, scarcely 
believing his ears, but his eyes con- 
firmed the fact—the trees were there, 
upright, the “Governor” presiding. 
Their long arms seemed to beckon a 
joyous welcome. His heart gave one 
glad bound, though almost instantly 
his joy turned into indignation. His 
order had not been obeyed, his ex- 
plicit wish had been disregarded. 
As he stared at the trees, he thought 
he perceived a man’s figure seated 
on the bench beneath them; at least, 
he could distinguish a man’s coat 
and cap. The figure seemed to be 
watching intently. He started for- 
ward, hoping to catch one of the de- 
linquents on the spot. He ascended 
the hill with swift strides. Suddenly 
the figure sprang up and ran to meet 
him, and Kingston recognized his 
wife. 

“Walter,” she panted, “why, Wal- 
ter!” 

He kissed her in a perfunctory way, 
but she clung to him, clasping his 
hand. 

“T didn’t know when you would 
come—it—it has seemed so terribly 
long!’’ She leaned her head against 
him in happy abandonment. 

“T had my reasons for not wishing 
to be here, though I see that nothing 
has been done as I directed.” 

“T know what you mean,” she said 
in a low voice. 

His anger flared up higher; then she, 
too, was in it: they were all in league 
against him. “Well, if you know, 
perhaps you can explain it tome?” 

She hesitated. “Shan’t we sit 
down?” 

He complied in moody silence, his 
wife seating herself beside him. 

“You are tired,’ she murmured 
solicitously. She herself looked har- 
assed and pale, though at his coming 
the color had rushed into her cheeks. 

“Why didn’t they do as I told 
them?” he demanded. 
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“ Because I would n’t let them.” 

Kingston turned, confronting her 
with angry eyes. ‘I may be poverty- 
stricken and unmethodical and pro- 
vincial, but I am still master on my 
own place, May,” he said vehemently. 

“Of course you are master,” she 
agreed. 

“Then may I ask why you inter- 
fered? The men had their orders 
from me. They shall pay for it.” 

She threw her hands out entreat- 
ingly. ‘I am the only one to blame; 
you must not punish them.” 

They faced each other for a mo- 
ment. “Will you give me some ex- 
planation, please?’’ he asked coldly. 

“T can’t, when you look at me like 
that. We have been parted three 
whole weeks. I have had nothing 
but two little notes with no address. 
If any of us had been ill——”’ 

“ Mammie knew where I was in case 
of need. Now will you kindly tell me 
about the trees?” 

She controlled herself with an effort. 

“Yes, I will tell you,’ she said. 
She had imagined such a different 
telling of it—on his knee, with his 
arm about her! She waited, but he 
made no further remark, so she began, 
speaking hurriedly, her eyes on the 
ground. 

“ At first I did n’t understand, but 
when the second tree fell, I knew. I 
saw your plan in a flash, and I made 
another plan myself. I told Mitchell 
to stop work at once, that you wished 
to superintend it yourself. He argued 
with me, urging that you had stated 
particularly that you wished the 
trees cut down during your absence. 
Then I said that I would take all 
responsibility. At that he yielded, 
though his manner alarmed me. I 
don’t know exactly what I was afraid 
of, but that night I could n’t sleep; 
I kept imagining I heard the trees go 
down. From that time, I hardly left 
the knoll. The children came and 
went, and sometimes we had little 
picnics. On bad days I stayed alone; 
at least I stayed part of the time, 
so that the men could never be sure 
where I was. I always wore your 
coat—it seemed to give me courage.”’ 
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Her voice broke. She slipped her 
hand towards him on the seat, but 
apparently he did not notice the fur- 
tive movement; he was staring at the 
distant grove of trees. In his silence, 
she read her failure. She had not 
been able to make him see it as it had 
really been—a desperate fight on her 
part, a fight for him in which she had 
spent her utmost strength. Her head 
drooped, she felt utterly crushed, she 
had intended her reparation to be so 
glorious. 

He seemed to feel her sudden col- 
lapse and roused himself. 

“Tt was plucky of you, May, but it 
does n’t alter the situation, unfor- 
tunately. The trees must go, and 
you must have what you want—a 
trip to Easton, freedom from care, 
good clothes, the opportunity of 
meeting your old friends. I say 
again, the trees must go. I thank 
you for your good intention, though 
it was mistaken kindness on your part, 
for now I shall be forced to see the 
butchery.” — 

She gave a stifled sob. “Walter, 
you don’t understand—it would kill 
me to have the trees go. I feel about 
them just as you do—that they are 
part of ourselves—part of our happy 
life. I hadn’t realized this before, 
but when the first tree went down, I 
knew! It hurt me like a blow. I 
would rather not have any more 
money—lI did n’t want it for its own 
sake anyway—lI wanted it for you and 
the place; I was mortified not to be 
able to show things off. I take back 
everything I said that dreadful day. 
I would have done it at once, if you 
had given me the chance; that night 
before the fire I was going to ask your 
forgiveness. I do so now—for every 
word, every thought, every gesture— 
they have burned themselves on my 
memory ever since. How could I 
have hurt you so deliberately, on the 
tender places, when you were all that 
made life precious to me? I kept 
repeating this to myself at night. It 
was the worst punishment I could 
have had—that, and your leaving me 
so abruptly—I thought it was the end 
of everything. And then I made my- 
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self face the result, and I saw just 
how things were with me, that noth- 
ing mattered—not the children, not 
my happy youth—not anything as 
weighed against you, just you, Wal- 
ter—what you are—what you have 
been—what you will be, if you can 
only forgive me!” 

She hid her face against him; his 
arm was about her now, she could feel 
the throb of his heart. 

“That is very beautiful, May; after 
that, there is nothing I can say.” 

“There is something that I must 
say,” she whispered; but he inter- 
rupted her. 

“Don’t say it—I do not wish it.” 

“You do wish it, and I must say it! 
Walter, I never cared for him that 
way—lI could n’t—though he would 
have given me the whole world, and 
his world was a splendid one. But I 
didn’t want it: I wanted what you 
gave. I never hesitated an instant, 
I have never had an instant’s regret. 
But it’s ludicrous to be telling you 
this, you who know the inside of my 
heart!” 

He gave her one long look. ‘‘Thank 
you, May. I did want to know; the 
last three weeks have been the bitter- 
est of my life.” 

She cried softly, her cheek against 
his breast. ‘‘The trees are safe?” 

He touched her tumbled hair. 
‘You are like a slim young pine 
yourself,’ he said unsteadily. 

“You won’t cut them down?” she 
persisted. 

‘““My darling, you must not be 
overshadowed.” 

She pulled away from him, flinging 
off the old coat andcap. ‘‘ You don’t 
understand yet!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I 
want to be under the shadow—I love 





the shadow of the trees! I have 
thought it all out while you were 
away. I was alone with the pines, you 
see; and, Walter, they spoke to me. 
It was like the voice of a wise old 
friend, explaining many secrets to me. 
I listened for hours and hours until I 
had learned the message by heart.” 
She turned towards him, her face all 
aglow. “It’s the shadow that makes 
our life happy, it shields us from ugly 
things, it softens everything beauti- 
fully, blemishes stand out so in the 
glare of the sun. I, for one, need a 
merciful veil. Oh, my dear, you 
might not love me, if you saw each 
poor detail of me too plainly!” 

She sprang up and ran to the 
‘Governor,’ throwing her arms about 
the great trunk. ‘‘Keep us under 
your shadow,” she whispered, as she 
rubbed her soft cheek against the 
bark. ‘‘Don’t let the bright light 
come near us—keep us always under 
your shadow, dear old friend.” 

She kissed the tree in whimsical 
tenderness, pressing her tall slim 
gracefulness against it. To the man, 
she seemed like some strayed nymph, 
who was claiming mysterious affinity 
with primitive forest deities. 

He gathered her closer to him. 
“‘T am the only one that you may 
make love to,” he answered gaily; 
for he, too, felt a sudden thrill of 
elation. 

Standing there under the pines, 
like two children just released from 
hateful bonds, they kissed each other 
joyously many times, the woman’s 
tenderness overflowing in pretty ways. 

““We will stay under the shadow 
then, May?” 

His wife lifted sweet eyes to his. 
‘““Yes—we will stay—together.”’ 
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IJY was recom- 
mended to us by 
Mrs. Carter, our 
nearest neighbor, 
who knew we 
sorely needed the 
right sort of a man. 
She said ’Lijy was 

that sort. We sed just come back to 
our old home after years in the city, 
and it seemed at first rather lone- 
some. Not actually dreary, but in- 
viting perhaps to tramps or casual 
burglars, and a little isolated if such 
visitors should come. We wanted a 
farmer as well as a “protector,’”’ and 
preferably one with a wife who could 
cook. Here again ’Lijy filled the bill. 
He, indeed, had not only a wife who 
could cook, but he had a mother-in- 
law also, an old woman of ample pro- 
portions, who had enjoyed the luxury 
of two husbands—both still living, if 
gossip was to be believed. 

When Mrs. Carter told us about 
’Lijy, the name seemed to suggest 
something, and we asked another 
neighbor what it was. “Rum,” was 
his laconic reply. Then we went 
back to Mrs. Carter. I never knew 
such a charitable woman as Mrs. 
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Carter. “’Lijy drink!’ she exclaimed. 
“Well, I have heard that he used to, 
but I will ask his wife; she is a 
singularly truthful woman.” 

“Why not ask his mother-in-law?” 
I hinted; but this suggestion was 
scorned, and Mrs. Warner, ’Lijy’s 
wife, was presently consulted. The 
result was satisfactory, and Mrs. 
Carter so informed us. ’Lijy had 
once been a hard drinker, but nowa- 
days no judge on the bench was more 
sober. Mrs. Carter accordingly ar- 
ranged a meeting at her house, and 
Violet, Rufus and I attended it. 

I shall not soon forget ’Lijy’s ap- 
pearance. As a rule he was not a 
“dressy”? man, but on this occasion 
he came forth in all the bravery of 
white trousers several sizes too small 
for him, a starched collar that worried 
his neck and a loose tie that gave him 
a decidedly nautical air. He was a 
small man, with longish hair, strag- 
gling whiskers and pale blue eyes. 
His complexion was bronzed by the 
sun, and his hands were those of a 
man who had never hesitated to 
plunge them into the earth, or to pull 
barbed wire ungloved if occasion de- 
manded. He told us a great deal 
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about himself, and all that was com- 
plimentary was corroborated by his 
wife. ‘‘Seein’ is berlivin’,’’ he said; 
adding that he would show us, if we 
gave him half a chance, that “ Brag is 
a good dog, but Holdfast a better.” 
We were favorably impressed by 
’Lijy, and liked his wife even more. 
So it was settled that if they could 
dispose of their house at Lonetown, 
a small settlement near by, they were 
to come to us. 

The house was held on a year’s 
lease, on which there 
were two months to 
run. The rent was 
one dollar a month, 
the tenant to do his 
own repairing. I 
would have offered 
to assume the obli- 
gation, then and 
there, but that, by 
so doing, I should 
have got a repu- 
tation, not only 
for wealth, but for 
extravagance, that 
would have made me 
an easy mark for the 
kindly country peo- 
ple whom I might 
have occasion to 
employ. Ina few 
days the lease was 
taken off ’Lijy’s 
hands by a colored 
man, who had long 
had his eye upon 
it. Though rents 
were low in Lone- 
town, a dollar a 
month was regarded 
as especially reason- 
able even there. The 
trouble with Lone- 
town real-estate was 
that the hamlet was 
off the high road, 
and there was noth- 
ing for the resjdents 
to see when they 
looked out of their 
front windows. A 
man who had re- 
moved thence to a 
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house on the turnpike said that it was 
just this way: “In summer the neigh- 
bors planted corn, and it grew so high 
there was no seein’ over it; and in win- 
ter the snow piled up in sich drifts, 
there warn’t no seein’ over that 
nuther. It’s different on the pike; 
there my wife never gets lonely, for 
she can see every funeral that passes 
by.” 
A habitation that rents for a dollar 
a month does not hold much furniture, 
so the moving of ’Lijy and his family 
into a wing of our 
house was not a 
tedious ceremony. 
The kitchen furni- 
ture belonged to us, 
except a wooden 
settee that the new- 
comers brought 
with them, and 
made a point of hav- 
ing in that room. 
One reason for hav- 
ing it there was that 
there were times 
when ’Lijy was too 
tired to get to his 
room, and would just 
throw himself down 
for a moment. I 
found that there 
were many such 
times, indeed; but 
of that anon. 

An important part 
of the Warner house- 
hold was the pig. “A 
hawg don’t cawst 
nothin’ to keep,” 
Mrs. Warner assured 
me, “and it comes 
in mighty handy at 
killin’ time.’”’ She 
assured me further 
that this was “a gen- 
tle hawg’’; and such 
it proved to be. I 
took a personal pride 
in the creature’s rap- 
_id growth upon the 
unconsidered trifles 
from our table. 
“Sich lovely swill” 
it was, she said. 
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On the evening of the Warners’ ar- 
rival, just as the sun was sinking over 
the pine trees near the house, Mrs. 
Warner called me into the dining- 
room where she was setting the table 
for our dinner—a meal the eating of 
which at supper-time caused us to 
lose caste in her eyes. 

“There ’s somethin’ I want to say 
to you,’’ she said, pushing back her 
sunbonnet. 

“What is it?” 
I enquired, 
dreading some 
obstacle to their 
remaining with 
us. 

“T want to 
tell you some- 
thin’ about 
mother,” she 
replied with ev14 
dent embarrass- / 
ment. “Shehas ~ 
a fault.” 

“Only one?” 
I ventured gai- 
ly, to help her 
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down the garden path to where the 
old woman stood by the pump. She 
was doing something to the nozzle of 
the pump, and did not hear me till I 
was close upon her. As she bent over 
her task, she held her pipe, a short 
clay, tightly between her lips, her 
teeth being too scattered to be of 
service. 

“Good-evening, Mrs. Flaxseed,” I 
began pleasant- 
ly, so as not to 
embarrass her. 

“Good Lord!” 
she exclaimed, 
putting her pipe 
behind her back, 
“yer might’ as 
well kill me as 
skeer me to 
death. I didn’t 
hear a sound, I 
was so busy with 
this here.” , 

“What is it 
you are so busy 
with?” I asked, 
peering over her 





out. Yond shoulder. 
“Only one . “T’m jest ty- 
that’s necessary ‘‘SHE’s ORFUL SHY WITH HER PIPE, PORE soul, in’ the foot of 


to speak about,” 
she answered, 
not without dignity. 

“ Well,” said I, ‘“ what is it?” 

“She smokes.”’ 

“ Cigarettes?” 

“No, not so bad as that—a pipe.” 

“Oh!” I gasped, relieved, for I was 
prepared for almost anything, the 
woman’s manner: was so tragic. She 
misinterpreted the exclamation. 

“T don’t wonder yer took aback, 
but she never does it in the house— 
that is, in the summer time: she al- 
ways smokes out on the back step.”’ 

This was a relief, for I could make 
sure that she was supplied with good 
tobacco, so I set Mrs. Warner’s 
doubts at rest. 

“There ’s mother now, down by the 
pump,” she said, pointing through the 
open door into the garden beyond. 
“She ’s orful shy with her pipe, pore 
soul, till she hears how you take it.” 

‘‘T will reassure her,”’ said I, starting 


TILL SHE HEARS HOW YOU TAKE IT” 


an old sock of 
*Lijy’s round 
this here nozzle. It’s scand’lus how 
keerlus some folks is. Yer never ken 
tell what yer drinking from a pump; 
it’s awful dangerous. A young girl 
down ’n Lonetown drank her fill at a 
pump, jest like this un, one day, and 
the fust thing she knowed she was took 
down with the cramps. Her folks sent 
fer the doctor, an’ he come quick an’ 
give her a mettic, and what do yer 
suppose?”’ 

I could n’t imagine. 

“She wommicked up a live snake!” 

“ Horrors!” 

“An’ all for the want of an old sock- 
foot on the nozzle of the pump! 
That ’s been a lesson to me.” 

I also had learned a lesson, but 
what it was, I kept to myself. I 
begged the old woman to resume her 
pipe, and told her that we did not 
mind her smoking in the least. To 
make her feel more comfortable, I 
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added that there were many ladies in 
New York who habitually smoked 
cigarettes. 

“T’ve heerd tell o’ that,’’ said she, 
“but never could believe it. They 
must be pretty queer women. Why 
yer could n’t git ’Lijy to do that, an’ 
he ain’t none too partick’ler’’; and 
knocking the ashes from her pipe, 
she tucke 1 away the hot clay in the 
bosom of her gown. 

“°Lijy is a pretty good man for 
working,” I said, hoping to draw her 
out. 

“Who tole yer that?’ said she, re- 
garding me with a sidelong glance. 

“Well, his wife, for one.”’ 

“Humph! she says more’n her 
prayers, and them she whistles.”’ 

This was all I could get out of the 
mother-in-law on the subject then. 


Certainly ’Lijy was a worker. He 
put the place, which was much run 
down, in excellent order, and the 
garden flourished as it had not flour- 
ished in years. He worked all the 
time and was most obliging. ‘When 
yer want anythin’, jest holler,’ he 
would say, thereby showing his perfect 
willingness to do us any little service. 
I did “holler” one day, as I had an 
important letter to be posted. Mrs. 
Warner heard me first, and came 
forward most obligingly and offered 


to take it herself. ‘‘’Lijy ain’t got no 
use fer the village,”’ said she; “he jest 
despises to go there.’’ I wondered 


why he was so different from his fel- 
lows, but took it for granted that he 
was too busy with his work to enjoy 
any interruption. 

He did have to go there one day, 
however, as we needed some seeds. He 
was gone long enough to buy out an or- 
dinary seedsman. I happened to pass 
through the kitchen a short time after 
his return and was surprised to find 
him lying at full length on the settee. 
Mrs. Warner noticed my expression 
and promptly remarked that “’Lijy’s 
jest tuckered out; there ain’t nuthin’ 
that tires him like buyin’ seeds.” I 
wondered just why buying seeds was 
so enervating, but hesitated to expose 
my ignorance by asking. 


Rufus had been invited to spend a 
few days with some friends up the 
Hudson, and take part in a tennis 
tournament. As he was very fond of 
tennis, and particularly fond of these 
friends, he accepted the invitation, 
though he did not altogether like the 
idea of leaving us even for so short a 
time. Farmer Hallowell had been 
poisoning his mind about ’Lijy. He 
was not explicit, but merely said that 
no one could tell when ’Lijy would 
“break out,’’ as though he were in 
jail, or had incipient smallpox. Vio- 
let and I scorned such dark hints, 
and argued that, if the man knew of 
anything against ’Lijy, he would say 
it, and not content himself with drop- 
ping hints. We knew the man was 
industrious and we believed him to 
be temperate. 

Before he left for town, Rufus 
called ’Lijy up from the barn, told 
him he would be away over Sunday 
and admonished him to take the best 
care of us. “See to it, ’Lijy, that the 
tank is kept filled” (this tank was one 
of the bugbears of our existence), “ for 
it not only adds to the ladies’ com- 
fort, but is important in case of fire.”’ 

“Yes,” said ’Lijy, “there ain’t 
nothing like water in case of fire. 
Yer can’t hev too much of it, then. 
Other times”’ (with a smile) ‘‘me an’ 
water ain’t none too good friends.” I 
supposed he referred to his bathing 
habits, and thought it rather indelicate 
to joke on such a subject. 

Rufus continued: “I want you to 
do a little pumping every day; twenty 
minutes in the evening will keep the 
tank full.”’ 

*Lijy replied that his word was as 
good as his bond—that he could be 
trusted to do all that was expected of 
him, and more. So Rufus departed, 
and ’Lijy seemed quite proud to have 
us all to himself. 

As a rule ’Lijy could always be 
seen working around the place, but 
for a day or two we did not see him 
when we looked towards the garden 
or the orchard. Mrs. Warner said 
that he was busy cutting briars down 
in the meadow. Knowing how lux- 
uriantly they grew there, I should not 
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have been surprised if ’Lijy had not 
been seen for a week, had he really 
been engaged in their extermination. 

One day I had occasion to go to the 
kitchen to speak with Mrs. Warner 
and there I found, Lijy stretched upon 
the settee again. His face was buried 
in the cushion and his hands were 





stroke story. I wish Rufus had n’t 
gone away this week.” 

“The same thing might have hap- 
pened next week, if he were away. 
If ’Lijy is a drunkard, the sooner we 
know it the better.” 

As we went out on the piazza, 
Farmer Hallowell was passing. 


thrown “ Pleas- 
over his ant even- 
head. The ing,” said 
rumpled he. It was 
condition very pleas- 
of his hair ant though 
was sug- I thought 
gestive of Isawa 
unrest. “ thunder- 
“ What’s head’ in 
the matter the west. 
with ’Li- Mr. Hallo- 
jy?’ Lask- well stop- 
ed. ped at the 
“T kind- gate and 
er think leanedover 
he’s hed the pick- 
one of his ets. 
"paicles,’” “How’s 
said his *Lijy _ git- 
wife, who ting on?”’ 
was wash- he asked. 
ing dishes. “Very 
“ Attacks nicely, 
of what?”’ thank you; 
“Peers but why do 
like sun- you ask?” 
stroke; “ Just for 
he’s sub- inferma- 
ject to tion,’’ he 
’em.” ‘““HE WAS AIMING FOR THE GATE, AND FOR A MOMENT IT answered 
‘““Has "em WAS DOUBTFUL WHETHER HIS AIM WOULD PROVE TRUE” w i t h a 
in winter,” smile. 


said his mother-in-law laconically; and 
slipping her feet out of her shoes, for 
the day was warm, and chuckling to 
herself, she mounted the stairs that 
led to her bedroom. 

Violet and I talked it over in the 
library as we sipped our afternoon 
tea — another barbarism frowned 
upon by Mrs. Warner,—and came to 
the conclusion that something was 
wrong. : 

“T don’t like it,” said Violet. ‘In 
the first place, for ’Lijy to sleep in 
the kitchen is detestable; and in the 
second, I have no faith in the sun- 


“What an old stupid he is,” said 
Violet, as his big straw hat disap- 
peared in the distance. 

Scarcely had she spoken when we 
espied ’Lijy rounding the corner of 
the house. His hat was set rakishly 
on one side of his head, and his eyes 
had a far-away look that was not their 
usual expression. He was aiming for 
the big gate, and, big as it was, for a 
moment it was doubtful whether his 
aim would provetrue. He reached it, 
however, and as he grasped the paling, 
he caught sight of us sitting on the 
piazza. 
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“Where are you going ’Lijy,’” I 
asked severely. 

“Oh, yer there, are yer?”’ he asked 
airily, in a manner not at all his own. 
“T’m goin’ to the village to git some 
seeds.” 

“But we don’t need seeds; the 
planting is finished,” said Violet with 
some asperity. 

“That’s all right,”’ he replied; “the 
early seeds is planted, but these are 
fer the late corn.’’ And off he strode 
—a little unsteadily, we thought. A 
chuckle from the direction of mother- 
in-law Flaxseed’s window was not 
reassuring. 

“Perhaps he has had a drop too 
much,” said Violet, “and he may 
be going to the druggist’s for one of 
those things—what are they called?” 

“Nervine?”’ 

“Nonsense, — ‘catch-me-if-you- 
can,’ or some name like that.” 

“You meana ‘pick-me-up.’ I dare 
say he is, but he isn’t going to the 
druggist’s for it,” I replied. Nor 
was he. 

The thunder-head that we saw in 
the west was very threatening now, 
and we retired to the hall. What a 
storm it proved to be! The syca- 
mores at the gate tossed their arms 
against the sky and lashed them 
upon the roof. Great branches fell 
on every side as night closed in upon 
us. The thunder crashed, the light- 
ning flashed and big hailstones fell 
on the tin roof of the piazza like shot 
from a thousand muskets. In the 
midst of the storm’s alarms we heard 
from the kitchen a voice like that 
of one gone mad—the voice of one 
who could not sing, raised in song— 
strident, discordant, horrible! Ilooked 
at Violet; she looked at me. “’Lijy!” 
I gasped; “he is crazy drunk.” 

And so it proved. It did not take 
us long to fasten the door leading from 
the hall into the dining-room. 

“What shall we do?” said I. 

“Send for Mr. Wilson,’ replied 
Violet, with ready suggestiveness. 
Mr. Wilson was a friend who lived 
in the village, and as his wife was 
away, we knew he would be free to 
come to our rescue. 


“Whom shall we send?” 

At this the voice of Elizabeth, our 
Irish maid, who feared neither man 
nor devil, answered from the top of 
the stairs, “I'll go, Miss”; and go 
she did. Fortunately the storm 
abated forafew moments. It was not 
long before she returned, though it 
seemed an eternity to us, who were 
dreading an attack upon the dining- 
room door by our half-crazed “ pro- 
tector.”’ Mr. Wilson was at home, 
and he came at once. How brave 
and how gay we felt on his arrival! 
Had we ever been frightened? It 
did not seem possible. Everything 
was quiet as the grave now, when 
suddenly we heard ’Lijy jump from 
the settee in the kitchen and make 
for the pump that connected with the 
tank in the attic. 

“Blank that blankety blanked 
thing,’ he shouted, as he seized 
the handle and began to work it with 
the force of an electric engine. “If 
I ever lay hands on this infernal pump 
again, may the Lord strike me deaf 
and blind!” 

Hardly had the words passed his 
lips when the house was shaken by 
a crash of thunder such as I never 
expected to hear till the day of 
doom, and flash following flash of 
lightning seemed to cut the building 
in two. But worse than all was the 
awful cry that went up from the 
lips of ’Lijy. “I’m killed! I’m 
killed!’”’ he howled, and believing that 
Heaven had taken him at his word, 
he threw himself full-length upon the 
floor. We could hear the voice of 
his terrified wife moaning over him; 
the mother-in-law had long since 
gone to bed. 

“T think I had better take a hand 
in this,’’ said Mr. Wilson; and it did 
seem as though the time were ripe 
for action. Unlocking the door and 
entering the kitchen, he found the 
unhappy ’Lijy prostrate on the floor, 
with his more unhappy wife bending 
over him. “I’m afeered he’s been 
took, this time,’’ said she, with a 
quiver in her voice. 

“T’m a goner, I’m a goner!” 
groaned ’Lijy. 
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“Get up from this and go to bed,”’ 
said the unsympathizing. Wilson, at 
the same time pulling the limp and 
prostrate man to his feet. 

“Are you the devil?”’ asked the 
terrified ’Lijy, regarding him through 
bleared and blinking eyes. 

“Just devil enough to give you 
a little punishment if you don’t 
go quietly to bed,” said Wilson, 
running him up the back stairs. At 
the top of the staircase they encoun- 
tered a large, grim figure in a night- 
gown. 

“Who’s that?’’ asked the figure, 
barring the way determinedly. 

“It’s ’Lijy,”’ said Wilson; “ please 
let us pass.”” The figure moved to one 
side and laughed a quiet laugh. 

“T thought it was my old man 
comin’ back, and I ‘lowed he should n’t 
git up here’’; and with a contented 
chuckle, as of one who has passed a 
crisis, Mrs. Flaxseed disappeared, 
and the two men moved on into the 
next room followed by the sorrow- 
ing wife—sorrowing not so much be- 
cause her husband had lapsed again, 
as because she knew that this was 
the beginning of the end, so far as 
living with us was concerned. 


The next day ’Lijy was sober 
enough, but shaky. I sent for him 
to come to the dining-room, and 
told him that he must go. He be- 
haved very well about it; he knew 
that it would have to be, sooner or 
later, only this was a little sooner than 
he had expected. He thought he 
would have held out longer, but it 
was no use: he could no more stop 
drinking than he could stop breathing. 
I felt sorry for ’Lijy but sorrier for 
his wife, who stood by, the picture 
of hopelessness, while the cart was 
being packed with their few  be- 
longings. I expressed my sympathy. 

“Well, I’ve stood it fer twenty 
years, and I guess I'll hev ter stand 
it fer twenty more. A better man 
than Lijy when he ’s sober don’t live, 
nor a wusser when he’s in drink.” 

“T really think you do wrong to 
live with him, for I understand he 
is very brutal sometimes. I am sure 


you would be justified in leaving 
him,” I urged. 

“Ves,’’ she answered, with an air 
of regret, “I’ve thought of it more 
ner wunst. But it’s more ’n jes’ 
leavin’ yer husban’. There ’s other 
things ter consider.’’ She paused a 
moment, and her eyes wandered off 
in the direction of the barnyard. 

“You have no children,” I sug- 
gested. 

“No, we ain’t got no chillen; and 
that’s a mussy. But it warn’t what 
I ain’t got I was a thinkin’ of—I 
was a thinkin’ of the chickens. The 
ole hens ain’t fit ter eat, and the lit- 
tle chicks is too young to leave ’em. 
Then there’s the hawg; ’t ain’t killin’ 
time yet, so how could we divide up? 
Oh, yes,” she repeated, as she walked 
towards the cart, “there’s other 
things ter consider besides jes’ leavin’ 
yer husban’.”’ 

The “hawg’”’ had: been crated and 
was now on the cart. ’Lijy had 
returned to the barnyard to get the 
chickens; that was all they were 
waiting for. At this moment a man 
known as “ Bully’? Conner appeared 
at the gate. 

“Where ’s ’Lijy?”’ he said, planting 
himself firmly in front of Mrs. Warner. 

“Where you ’d oughter be—’tend- 
in’ to his own bisness,’’ answered the 
provoked wife, for “ Bully’? Conner 
was the keeper of the worst saloon in 
the village. 

“Oh, come now, keep a civil tongue 
in your head, if youcan. No wonder 
’Lijy is drove to drink with your ever- 
lastin’ jaw. I see him now, down 
at the barnyard, and no thanks 
to you.” With which he strode 
off in the direction indicated by a 
gesture of his fat hand. 

“What ’s he after?” said old Mrs. 
Flaxseed, removing her pipe for a 
moment. 

“No good, or he would n’t be after 
it,” replied the daughter, straining 
her eyes after the dumpy figure. The 
two women gazed silently down the 
lane. It was not long before our 
ears, as well as theirs, were filled 
with the shrill cries of the chickens. 
The whole barnyard seemed to be 
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in a state of alarm. Every cock and 
every hen was screaming its shrillest 
note. Mrs. Warner placed her hands 
over her ears to shut out the sound. 

“Oh, Lord, oh, Lord!” she cried; 
“T know what he’s a doin’: he’s 
a givin’ them chickens to that rum- 
seller. Oh, Lord, oh, Lord!” 

When I thought what those chick- 
ens meant to that poor woman, my 
heart bled for her. She sat down on 
a stone and throwing her apron over 
her head rocked to and fro. Soon 
all was quiet again. ’‘Lijy was coming 
up the lane alone. I looked out of 
the library window and saw “ Bully” 
Conner climbing over the orchard 
fence with a big bag over his shoulder. 
So one of his wife’s reasons for re- 
maining under the same roof with 
her husband was removed. 

“Now yer ’ve done it,”’ said mother- 
in-law Flaxseed, as ’Lijy approached 
the cart. 

“T could n’t help it,’’ he responded 
sheepishly. 

“Where ’s my chickens?”’ said Mrs. 
Warner in tears. 

“They ’re drunk up, Polly,” said 
’Lijy, hanging his head. “But,” his 
countenance brightening, “we ’ve got 
the hawg.”’ 

The mother-in-law, who sat among 
the feather-beds, pipe in mouth, 
gave the old horse a slap with the 
reins, and the startled beast jumped 


’ 





forward, almost throwing the old 
woman out. ‘Lijy and his wife 
walked behind the cart to see that 
nothing fell off and to have an eye 
on the “hawg.”’ In a way, the little 
scene suggested the expulsion from 
Eden. 

“As pathetic a procession as I ever 
saw,” said Violet, as it disappeared 
in the dust of the turnpike. 

“Hello,” said a cheerful voice 
behind us; “what ’s up?’’ And there 
stood Rufus with his tennis prize 
under his arm, just in time to see the 
end of our little tragedy. 


Some years later, when revisiting 
the homestead, I asked one of his 
acquaintances what had become of 
*Lijy and his wife. 

“Oh,” said she, “they ’re livin’ 
down in Lonetown, agin.” 

‘And ’Lijy—does he still drink?” 

“Like a fish; but that ain’t the 
wust.”’ 

“What is the worst?” 

“He ’s so fussy when he’s drunk.” 

‘**Pussy’—what do you mean by 
‘fussy’?” 

“Why, quarrelsome. He’ll hit her 
with anything that comes handy—a 
stick or an axe or any ole thing; he ’s 
orful fussy.” 

So I knew that ’Lijy was at his old 
tricks; though I should never have 
thought of calling him a ‘‘fusser.”’ 
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a )T Oria, on the shores 
Me} of Lake Lugano, 
I own a small 
country house 
overlooking the 
beach, at the foot 
of a mountain- 
side, its broad 
flanks clad with olive-orchards, vine- 
yards and laurels, a nook theretofore 
unvisited by any poet save myself. 

’T is a grateful and quiet corner of 
the world, dear to dreamers and 
artists. When I am at Oria I usually 
pass the greater part of the day on 
the water, alone in my skiff, wearing 
the customary boatman’s rig, taking 
along with me some book or other, 
beside my fishing tackle. To this I 
was indebted, several years ago, for 
the most romantic adventure of my 
life. 

One morning I beached my boat 
on the strand between two cliffs just 
across from Lugano, where the Caval- 
lino restaurant now stands. In those 
days the place was altogether wild 
and deserted. Between the twin 
heights is a little shady glen, ter- 
minating in a tenuous silvery water- 
fall. I had been fishing along the 
stony shores of Monte Caprino and 
had whipped the waters with my flies 
without winning any recognition from 
the finny folk. 

After hauling up the boat I seated 
myself in the shade and busied myself 
in putting away my tackle. I had 
been there but a few moments when I 
heard overhead, above the water-fall, 
a rough masculine voice punctuated 
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by light laughter and little shrieks, 
indicating that ladies were attempting 
the steep descent. In fact, I soon 
caught sight of a beautiful girl picking 
her way carefully down the steep path 
that skirts the edge of the falls, while 
with her parasol she aided another 
maiden of about fourteen, who was 
carrying a lunch basket. Finally 
there appeared a stout gentleman 
somewhat stricken in years, who 
grabbed at the shrubs and branches 
for support, with much puffing and 
grumbling. Soon sandwiches, bottles 
and fruit were extracted from the 
basket and the trio prepared to take 
luncheon. The elderly gentleman, 
a portly figure with a rather red 
nose and gray side whiskers, seemed 
annoyed by my presence; but the 
older of the two young ladies, be- 
stowing a rapid glance on me, re- 
marked disdainfully, “Oh, it’s only 
a fisherman!” 

It was rather trying to, have to 
look unconscious and I fancy that 
my face flushed. They paid no 
further attention to me, however, 
but began eating and chatting gayly. 
Usually, I experience considerable dif- 
culty in understanding English as 
it is spoken. I was amazed, how- 
ever, at the clearness of their enuncia- 
tion, especially that of the young lady 
who had said “Only a fisherman!” 
She was really beautiful, lithe and 
above the average height; brown hair 
and lovely deep blue eyes. I can’t 
say how she was dressed; I know that 
she had a bunch of cyclamens in her 
belt, that her feet looked a trifle large 
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‘*! HEARD OVERHEAD A ROUGH MASCULINE VOICE” 


but that her hands, on the contrary, 
were of exquisite fineness. 

In those days my heart was suffi- 
ciently susceptible and my imagina- 
tion always ready to fathom a pas- 
sionate soul and treasures of love in 
the depths of any pair of lovely eyes 
which may have met mine three or 
four times. Truth to teil, the eyes of 
this young lady had regarded me but 
once and that with something like 
disdain; but it was precisely this sup- 
posed disdain which pricked my imag- 
ination. When I was a boy I used to 
be fond of fancying the strangest and 
most unlikely adventures. The hero- 
ines of these exploits were always tall 
and lovely. I myself was a prince in 
disguise. I wooed them and was 
scorned; whereupon I declared my 
lofty estate, and the tall beauties fell 
at my feet. Later on, I discovered 
that this was hardly magnanimous 
and I inwardly changed my tactics. 


Meanwhile, however, as I kept turn- 
ing to glance at the delicate profile 
and graceful figure of the maiden who 
had so despitefully treated my poor 
person, the idea recurred to me, not 
of making her fall at my feet, not 
being a prince, but to rebuke her 
pride, extort some token of respect, 
while concealing my linguistic abilities 
and literary prowess. 

No sooner had the elderly gentle- 
man stored away a convenient quan- 
tity of sandwiches than he began to 
discuss ways and means of returning 
to Lugano, and I gathered that he 
was extremely averse to climbing back 
over the heights in order to take the 
steamer at the near-by station of 
Caprino. What a surprise ’t would be 
if the fisherman, presenting himself 
before them with his most noble man- 
ner, and just a gentle smile, should 
inquire in English: “Could you make 
use of my boat, Signorina? With 
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“only a fisherman’ for your boatman? 
May I have the honor of piloting you 
across ‘the oval mirror of the glassy 
lake’?’’ No, that would be too ridic- 
ulous, and if my Lady Disdain were to 
laugh out in my face, what could I do? 
Could I add, perhaps, “ Ah, Signorina, 
you recognize the quotation from 
Byron?’’ Again no, emphatically no; 
that would be still more ridiculous. 
On the contrary I picked up my 
fishing tackle, carried it back to the 
skiff, tucked away out of sight a 
volume of Heine I had brought with 
me, and then returned, accosted the 
elderly gentleman and asked him in 
Italian, touching my hat as I spoke, 
if he would like to be rowed across 
to Lugano. 

The gentleman looked at his older 
daughter, who seemed to be weighing 
my offer. He appeared to be de- 
lighted and suddenly responded in 
English, “ Yes, yes, Lugano, Lugano.” 

“Let us have a look at his boat 
first, papa,’ the young lady inter- 
posed in her sweetest tones. “ Fish- 
ermen’s boats are apt to be quite 


impossible. So dreadfully dirty, don’t 
you know? And then that smell of 
fish, papa!”’ 


The bitter irony of this last accusa- 
tion appealed to me who but a few 
moments earlier had been cursing 
my fisherman’s luck. 

The younger girl had run like a flash 
down to the beach and suddenly began 
calling out in the distance, “ Harriet! 
Harriet!” 

There was only one boat on the 
beach and the girl could not have 
missed it. Of course, it was mine. 

Miss Harriet was pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that it was a graceful 
skiff of oak with leather cushions, 
and speedily assured herself that 
there was really no odor of fish to 
annoy her. The old gentleman like- 
wise was obviously pleased. 

“Ask him how much he wants, 
Harriet,’ he said; “the boatmen in 
this country are such robbers.” 

I could not repress a slight gesture 
at this; but it was still harder to hear 
unmoved Miss Harriet’s reply: 

“The man does not look to me like 
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a robber. He seems quite an honest 
fellow.’”’ Then, turning to me, she 
said with an adorable Anglo-Saxon 
accent: 

“A Lugano. Quanto?’’ 

She, too, flushed a bit over the 
effort of addressing me in Italian. 
It was such a delight merely to look 
at her, while she herself looked at me 
blushingly, that I stood there for a 
little without responding. Then I 
said hastily and to the point, “ Cin- 
quanta centesimi.”’ 

“How much does he say?’ asked 
her father. ‘Tell him it’s too much, 
Harriet.” 

“But it isn’t too much, papa; it ’s 
a mere trifle. Just about a dime.” 

The company embarked, and, if it 
was scarcely a pleasure to haul the 
stout gentleman with the red nose 
on board, I had at least the compen- 
sation of holding for a moment 
Miss Harriet’s slender hand in mine. 
The younger girl sprang into the 
boat without waiting for any one’s 
assistance. 

The lake was as smooth as a look- 
ing-glass. Any one could row from 
Cavallino to Lugano in half an hour, 
but I confess that I was in no haste. 
Nobody paid the least attention to 
me and I could gaze at Miss Harriet 
as long as I pleased. I believed my- 
self already in love with her; con- 
sidered that one might row a month 
for the privilege of murmuring but 
a word in that small rosy ear and be 
rewarded by an answer; for a year, to 
be allowed to press one’s lips on that 
dainty glove and not be repulsed; one’s 
whole lifetime, for a kiss upon that 
luscious mouth and have it returned. 

“This is outrageous!”’ growled the 
old gentleman, interrupting my pro- 
found calculation of this geometrical 
progression. “At this rate we won't. 
reach Lugano to-day. Tell that ras- 
cally sluggard to row faster, Harriet.” 

Miss Harriet answered to my deep 
satisfaction that it was delicious to 
loiter on the lake like this and that 
Lugano was stuffy. Then she asked 
me the name of the sharp peak which 
rises above Valsolda. 

“Picco di Cressogno,”’ I replied. 
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She did not seem to understand my 
answer and her irrepressible sister 
giggled. Whereupon I repeated in 
French, smilingly, “Cressogno, c’est 
le nom du village que vous voyez 1a- 
bas.”’ 

Miss Harriet stared at me in as- 
tonishment and I hastened to add 
that I had pulled a boat on Lake 
Geneva. 

Our conversation grew animated. 
The old gentleman did not know a 
word of French and Miss Bertha, the 
school miss, understood only a few 
phrases; but Harriet spoke it almost 
perfectly. She questioned me eagerly 
about the mountains and the lake, 
and in my anxiety to make myself 
interesting I lost sight a little of my 
role and talked more like an artist 
than a boatman. I pointed out my 
beloved Oria in the distance and told 
her that in one of those villas along 
the shore at the foot of the mountain 
covered with olive-orchards and vine- 
yards there lived a young Italian 
writer; that I often had the pleasure 
of rowing him about in my skiff and 
that it was our greatest delight to 
watch the storms sweeping down 
upon the lake. Thereupon I tried 
to describe the savage beauty of such 
a tempest, the wild fury of the foam- 
flecked waves, the ever-changing 
hues of hills and waters, the faint 
lights glimmering about the Picco di 
Cressogno. 

“Harriet,” said her father, “ 
do you say ‘to row’ in Italian?” 

“Remare,”’ she answered. 

He turned upon me and apostro- 
phized me savagely, 

“Remare, remare!”’ 

For the life of me I could not re- 
press a chuckle and the girls laughed 
with me. 

Naturally that made him furious; 
he grumbled and anathematized my 
insufferable impertinence. 

For a few moments I dared not 
speak and contented myself with 
rowing fiercely. The younger girl 
regarded me from time to time very 
curiously; but no opportunity was 
afforded me of meeting the lovely 
gaze of Miss Harriet. It seemed as 


how 
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if she were trying to avoid my glances. 

Bertha was the first to speak, al- 
most in an outburst of confidence. 

“Well, J think he looks really quite 
intelligent.” 

“He may be,” retorted her father. 
“He certainly does chatter like an 
ape and he’s as homely as one.’ 

It was hugely diverting to me to 
listen to this dialogue and the discus- 
sion which it provoked. At last I 
was favored with more than one 
glance from Miss Harriet. 

“Ought to make a good boatman, 
anyhow,”’ remarked the parent; “ his 
ears are big enough for sails.”’ 

Then he made the cruel discovery 
that I resembled “our Jack.’’ Who 
was “our Jack’? 

At this the young ladies protested 
so energetically as to make me suspect 
that Jack was probably a monkey. 
The warmest in my defence was the 
younger daughter. Miss Harriet was 
extremely moderate in her criticisms 
of Nature’s handiwork as displayed 
in my physiognomy, declaring that, 
on the whole, it was not at all repul- 
sive and that there was something 
about me which at once embarrassed 
and attracted one. 

I did not know either how to act 
or which way to look and began to 
be terribly afraid that I was betray- 
ing myself. Finally, as we were ap- 
proaching Lugano, I managed to ask 
Miss Harriet where she wished to land. 
Her answer was, “ Villa Ceresio, near 
the Hotel du Parc.’’ Then I inquired 
whether they would perhaps be 
pleased to make another trip on the 
morrow and if I might call for them. 
This gave rise to a dispute between 
Miss Bertha, who insisted upon ac- 
cepting my proposal, and her father, 
who did not appear disposed to avail 
himself of my services as boatman. 

“Oh, papa,” pleaded the girl. 
“ And it’s such a jolly little boat!”’ 

She seemed almost on the verge of 
tears. Miss Harriet inquired where I 
would suggest going. I proposed 
leaving Lugano as early as nine o’- 
clock, rowing over to San Mamette, 
from there taking a stroll through 
the picturesque Valsolda, returning to 
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San Mamette for luncheon and after- 
wards rowing back to Lugano. 

The old gentleman cleared his 
throat. 

“We might take the Robertses with 
us,” he suggested gruffly. 

“Oh, yes, let ’s have the Robertses, 
papa!”’ exclaimed Miss Bertha. 

Miss Harriet looked annoyed and 
was silent. 

Mentally I protested that I really 
could not endure those tiresome 
Robertses and that for my part they 
had better stay at home. 

By this time we were but a few rods 
away from Villa Ceresio. Miss Ber- 
tha suddenly began to clap her hands 
and cry out: 

“There they are! 
Robertses!”’ 

Her father appeared more than 
pleased, and Miss Harriet murmured 
something I did not catch; when I had 
landed the boat Miss Bertha was the 
first to jump out, reaching out her 
hand to their father, while I asked 
Miss Harriet whether I should await 
further orders. 

She replied that it might be as 
well, deposited a fifty-centessimi piece 
upon one of the cushions of the skiff, 
and, in doing so, bent down to glance 
at my copy of Heine, which having 
been carelessly tucked under another 
cushion had slipped from its hiding- 
place to the bottom of the boat. 

She smiled, and said to me very 
quietly in German: 

“Haben Sie auch auf dem Rhein 
gerudert?’’ (Have you pulled a boat 
on the Rhine, too?) 

And sprang lightly out on the beach 
before I had time to answer her. 

My heart bade fair to burst with 
pleasure. ._Had she not given me 
discreetly to understand that she had 
divined my secret? I felt as if on 
the threshold of something gloriously 
sweet and serious. In fact I was too 
much moved to pay any attention to 
their meeting with the Robertses. I 
hid Messer Heine away more securely 
and sat in the skiff busying my fancy 
with what might happen. 

I waited some time, but nobody 
appeared with a message. 
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Nor could I see any one, although I 
heard the sound of voices in the 
garden; could distinguish Miss Ber- 
tha’s and that of her father mingling 
with other unfamiliar voices. Finally 
Miss Bertha appeared, leaning over 
the parapet of the garden with a 
young and fashionably groomed per- 
sonage whom I took to be Mr. Roberts, 
who asked me in the choicest Italian 
if I would row him to Castagnola. 

Castagnola was on my way home 
to Oria. I answered in the affirmative. 
Whereat the girl added in French: 

st Demain matin, & neuf heures, 
ici.” 

Thereupon appeared the old gentle- 
man, all smiles and gallantry, on his 
arm a handsome and distinguished 
young lady between twenty-five and 
thirty, whom Bertha called Miss 
Roberts. Miss Harriet did not ap- 
pear. Considering the good looks 
and elegance of Mr. Roberts, I was 
only half sorry that she didn’t. 

When my new fares were seated 
in my skiff and I could examine them 
more closely, the young man’s features 
struck me as decidedly unprepos- 
sessing. He was certainly a good- 
looking fellow, tall, dark as an Arab, 
with a pair of big black eyes and a 
black, close-curled, short beard, which 
would have been most becoming to a 
nephew of the Emir Abd-el-Kader; 
but the expression was egoistical, 
bold, false. 

His voice was strained, rather hard; 
Miss Roberts, on the contrary, a pale 
blonde with languorous blue eyes, had 
a delicate, sweet and somewhat lan- 
guorous way of speaking. 

While we were drawing away from 
the banks, she looked back, and 
bowed to her friends with a certain 
weary and careless grace, while he 
on the other hand was waving vigor- 
ous adieux and shouting repeatedly, 

“Till to-morrow, till to-morrow!” 

It was what followed that fairly 
filled me with amazement. Hardly 
had they ceased looking back, and 
waving farewells to their friends at 
Villa Ceresio when both faces under- 
went an incredible change, becoming 
colder and harder than I could even 
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‘*SHE BEGAN TO MOCK HER COMPANION FOR 
SUCCESS WITH THE YANKEE GIRL” 


have imagined possible. As soon as 
they felt sure of not being overheard 
by those on shore, the Robertses 
began an astounding discussion in 
German. 

Miss Roberts declared that she 
would not on any account make one 
of the party for the following day and 
Mr. Roberts retorted, with an oath, 
that if she did not accompany them 
he would beat her. 

She seemed to be pretty well accus- 
tomed to such threats, for she showed 
no signs of emotion, and began to 
mock her companion for his poor 
success with the Yankee girl. From 
this I learned that Miss Harriet was 
an American. Immediately afterward 
I learned her name as well. 

“Miss Forest is far too keen for 
you,” the young woman remarked. 


“It’s plain to be seen that 
she distrusts us. She will 
finish by finding out what 
we are. For my part, I 
should be most enchanted if 
she did.” 

Again he cursed and 
swore that it was not possi- 
ble. 

“And I say it is quite 
possible!” replied the young 
woman with tranquil inso- 
lence. 

At that he began to 
berate her outrageously, to 
which she replied with su- 
premecontempt. They ban- 
died all manner of ugly 
charges and he cursed the 
day and hour on which they 
met. 

Again and again I was on 
the point of bidding them 
be quiet and letting them 
know that I understood Ger- 
man. If Miss Harriet had 
not been so deeply concern- 
ed, I should have done so. 
As it was, perceiving that an 
odious plot was being hatch- 
ed against her and that, 
though perhaps the female 
conspirator was more un- 
fortunate than blameworthy 
the man was unquestionably 
a great scoundrel, I did not feel 
obliged to interfere. 

Accordingly, by the time I had de- 
posited my passengers on the strand 
of Castagnola, I had gained a pretty 
fair idea of who this respectable pair 
were—or rather who they were not. 
They were not brother and sister, 
neither was their name Roberts, nor 
were they English. Probably the man 
was not a German either, for in the 
heat of his anger I had heard him ut- 
ter imprecations in a tongue entirely 
unfamiliar to me.- Neither were they 
man and wife, nor had they a local 
habitation anywhere on earth. 

The handsome cavalier had no 
money, despite all the wiles he used, 
according to his fair partner, in order 
to procure it. Her own family were 
not without means and were honored 
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by him with the title of a “pack of 
thieves,’’ because they had no inten- 
tion of bestowing any of their sub- 
stance upon him. After a love epi- 
sode of God knows how brief duration, 
these two had begun to hate each 
other, and it was difficult to conceive 
what was the tie which bound them 
together. To my mind it appeared 
that the man retained his hold on the 
woman merely to serve his selfish 
interests, while she obeyed him solely 
from fear. 

He talked to her insolently of his 
passion for Miss Forest and his matri- 
monial schemes in that quarter. Was 
it a mere brutal caprice, such as 
would be natural to so great a rascal, 
or did he really believe that Miss 
Forest possessed a rich dowry? I 
do not know. He had somehow co- 
erced his wretched slave into help- 
ing him to get into the good graces of 
Professor Forest. It was easy to 
understand that the miserable crea- 
ture, although struggling against the 
last promptings of self-respect and 
honesty, was delighted at the prospect 
of a wedding which would free her 
forever from his clutches. 

On leaving the boat the man asked 
me, again in Italian, how much he 
owed me. On my answering him 
that I was already paid he turned 
on his ,heel and followed after his 
companion. 

I happened to have a friend at 
Castagnola. I called upon him and 
inquired whether he was acquainted 
with the Robertses. No, he did not 
know the name, but he recalled them 
from my description of the couple. 
They had rented a small cottage on 
the lakeside. He was said to be a 
dealer in oriental jewelry and the 
lady’s part was to scrape up acquaint- 
anceship with prospective purchas- 
ers. My friend had been informed by 
the most reliable authority that the 
fellow had been imprisoned in Italy 
for embezzlement. The pair had 
been in Castagnola now for a month 
and had paid another month’s rent 
in advance for their house. During 
the short distance from Castagnola 


to Oria my head was humming with 
the idea of developing into the leading 
personage of a strange drama, where- 
in it was to be my part to rescue the 
innocent and confound the knavish 
tricks of her foes. And thereafter— 
what would be my reward? 

Strange to say I could not picture 
Miss Forest’s gratitude satisfactorily 
to myself. On the contrary, I actu- 
ally seemed to feel the stout arms 
and wiry side-whiskers of her revered 
parent as he strained me to his breast, 
and I was not as yet sufficiently en- 
amoured of his daughter to view the 
prospect of this austere but insipid 
embrace with anything like joy. 

At that time I had an older un- 
married sister living with me, a lady 
of an extremely serious and positive 
character, and, though the affection 
she entertained for me was so pro- 
found as to be almost maternal, it was 
by no means blind. Seeing how agi- 
tated I was on entering our house she 
at once surmised that something was 
up. I told her the whole story, 
speaking at little as possible of Miss 
Forest, and as much as possible about 
the Robertses. My sister failed utter- 
ly to appreciate my own noble part 
in the drama, disapproved of my 
innocent deception and remarked. 

“Of course, I take it you have no 
idea of meeting them to-morrow?”’ 

“Not meet them? why, most as- 
suredly I shall! It is only my duty 
as an honest man and a Christian to 
keep my word.” 

My sister inquired if it were like- 
wise my Christian duty to make a 
fool of myself over every pretty girl 
I happened to see and tag after her 
in this fashion. I answered with 
much spirit that she was incapable of 
judging ideals so exalted as mine. 
We did not continue the argument. 
Only later in the evening, when we 
parted at bedtime, she informed me 
that if I believed it to be my duty 
as an honest man to invite English 
or Germans or Turks to my house for 
luncheon, her duty as a Christian 
woman was to serve them with noth- 
ing but bread and water. 


(To be concluded ) 











AS EUROPE SEES US 
By EMILY JAMES PUTNAM 


illusion is more 
congenial to the 
human mind than 
the fancy that it 
is easier to study 
the psychology 
of a nation than 
of an individual. 
Many a man who cannot so much as 
tell when his neighbor at dinner is 
bored will lay bare for you the soul 
of Japan on the strength of six weeks’ 
sojourn among its manifestations. 
We in the United States—who know 
how far we are from knowing our- 
selves, how various our country is, 
how shifting in its aspect from decade 
to decade, how misleading are its 
analogies with other social groups— 
have grown indifferent to the litera- 
ture of foreigncomment. It has been 
the habit of discoverers of America 
from Columbus down (and we are 
discovered now several times in every 
year) to approach our shores with a 
preconceived theory, to confirm this 
theory by investigation and to live 
and die in the undisturbed conviction 
that we are the East Indies or what 
not. It is the rare exception when 
so unlucky a traveller as M. Gorky 
comes squarely up against phenomena 
that can in no wise be harmonized 
with his chart. In general, the man 
who believes that we drink our boiled 
eggs from tumblers and the man who 
maintains that we ladle them from 
the shell like Christians, he who be- 
lieves in our industrial future and he 
who sees us already far gone in decay, 
can find plenty of evidence to support 
his view. We have therefore not 
unnaturally outgrown the agitation 
with which we used to read what the 
European traveller thought of us, 
and we have even ceased to regard 
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his views as a means, however pain- 
ful, of self-improvement. The comic 
paragrapher deals with them for a 
moment, they may be embodied in 
the slang of a season, and then they 
pass and leave no ripple. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
pass thus lightly over a rather re- 
markable group of books published 
within the last few months, contain- 
ing the ideas of an Englishman, a 
German and two Frenchmen in regard 
to the United States, and bearing in 
every case the marks of a natural 
aptitude, adequate preparation and 
conscientious effort. There may be 
naiveté in pointing out that part of 
the excellence of these works con- 
sists in the favorable net result they 
reach; but it is certain that in most 
cases of sociological investigation, 
friendliness towards the subject is less 
harmful to the free exercise of the 
critical faculty than dislike. The 
Englishman lived among us for nearly 
twenty years and likes us; the Ger- 
man has lived among us for thirty 
years and likes us; the two French- 
men have spent but a few months 
among us, but most of us are as ready 
to admit as they can be, that a few 
months are a long time when one 
might have been spending them in 
France. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the Englishman likes us be- 
cause we are “ Anglo-Saxon”’ and the 
others because we are not. 

“The Twentieth Century Ameri- 
can’’* isa book that may well turn out 
to have marked an epoch. Mr. Robin- 
son knows more about this country 
than do most of its natives. He knows 
much more about it than any Eng- 
lish critic except Mr. Bryce, and on 


* The Twentieth Century American. By H. Perry 


Robinson. 
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the side of personal experience he 
knows more than Mr. Bryce. His 
book is excellently compounded of 
solid knowledge, close reasoning, good 
stories and epigram, and written in 
the manner of the higher journalism 
—breezy, large, emotional—the true 
way of writing about these subjects. 
His object is to increase the mutual 
knowledge of English and Americans, 
believing that both are so intrinsical- 
ly likable that lack of acquaintance 
alone stands in the way of cordial 
affection between the nations, which 
ought to stand shoulder to shoulder 
ensuring the peace of the world. 
His argument rests on two main 
assumptions: first, that England al- 
ready loves the United States, and, 
second, that the good traits of both 
nations are what they have in com- 
mon—the others being alien and acci- 
dental, in a word, not “ Anglo-Saxon.’’ 
In regard to the first assumption it 
is doubtless at any rate true that the 
English do not dislike the Americans 
as much as they seem to, for the 
English do not really dislike things 
in general as much as they seem to. 
Judged by their social manners and 
customs, they do not even dislike us 
as much as they dislike each other. 
But it is hard indeed to establish a 
general proposition in regard to the 
loves and hates of a nation. Under 
the influence of Mr. Robinson’s sincere 
good-will, one is led to believe that 
the strictures of such different people 
as Mr. Lowes Dickenson, Mr. Ches- 
terton and Mr. H. G. Wells are but 
so many ways of dissembling their 
love; and then the morning paper 
prints a letter from a correspondent 
in Wimbledon who is at no pains to 
dissemble anything. “ You judge us,” 
he writes, “by the rubbish we shoot 
into what you are pleased to call 
God’s own country, and we judge 
you by the hordes of ill-mannered, 
ill-dressed, flag-waving, college-yell- 
ing semi-savages you send to us.” 
That is a cry from the heart. And 
a similar cry is heard in “Leaves 
from a Life,” the recently published 
reminiscences of a daughter of the 
painter Frith. She speaks of “the 
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tremendous war in America that saw 
the death of slavery and the birth of 
perhaps the most detestable nation 
that has ever been called into exis- 
tence.’”’ Nobody in this country feels 
as badly as that about England. 

Probably the whole question of sym- 
pathy between nations depends first 
upon economic relations and secondly 
upon psychological states of the sub- 
ject, neophile or neophobe, and very 
little upon the qualities of the object. 
Theoretical admirations of whole na- 
tions for whole nations, such as we 
entertained not long since for the 
Japanese, are purely subjective and 
rarely stand the test of having real 
premises to go on, and it would be 
idle to expect to kindle one where 
the two parties are so well known to 
each other as the English and the 
Americans. But, on the other hand, 
there can be little doubt that all man-| 
kind are more alike than we have 
been wont to suppose. The anthro- 
pologists tell us that there is no 
evidence to show that the mental 
capacity of one race differs essentially 
from that of any other. The African 
savage reasons as lucidly from his 
data as the Frenchman does from 
his. If an Eskimo infant be brought 
up in a New England village he will 
be mentally indistinguishable at ma- 
turity from the Yankees about him. 
We need not therefore question Mr. 
Robinson’s contention that we are 
very like the English. If we had . 
been changed at birth, probably no 
one would ever have known the 
difference. And whether we like 
each other or not will doubtless con- 
tinue to be a pretty topic for dinner- 
table discussion. 


Under the influence of M. De- 
molins’s brilliant book on ‘La Su- 
périorité des Anglo-Saxons,” Mr. 
Robinson has been able to add 


considerably to our stock of ideas 
about that mythical people. When 
he speaks of the ‘‘encumbering con- 
servatism which now hangs upon the 
wheels of British commerce,” and 
points out that the English business 
world is “solicitor-cursed,’’ he as- 
sures us that this “is no part of— 
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no legitimate offshoot of—the English 
genius.” (English and Anglo-Saxon 
are interchangeable terms.) When 
he says of English education that 
“the aim and effect of the English 
universities in the past has been 
chiefly to keep the upper classes 
uppermost,” he denies that the An- 
glo-Saxon has had anything to do 
with it. “It would never occur to 
an Anglo-Saxon, pure and simple, to 
make his university anything else 
than an institution for scholastic 
training, in which every individual 
should be taught as much, and as 
equally, as possible.”’ Is it not hard 
that an ideal which has been put 
in practice without any difficulty 
by Frenchmen and by Germans, by 
Scotchmen just over the border, by 
all sorts of peoples with no trace of 
the saving blood about them, should 
fail to become effective just in the 
land where the Anglo-Saxon is as 
pure and as simple as he can ever 
expect to become? 

The sterling virtues are of course 
Anglo-Saxon—courage, honesty and 
respect for women. All nations, it is 
true, think themselves pre-eminent 
in these qualities, but all nations do 
not: attribute them to each other. 
In regard to the first of them, Mr. 
Robinson assumes the consensus of 
mankind that neither Englishmen 
nor Americans are deficient. In re- 
gard to the last of them, his con- 
. victions and his doubts, his candor 
and his reticence, the evidence he 
offers and the conclusions he draws, 
are all in the highest degree inter- 
esting. Of course (as an Anglo- 
Saxon) the American has a higher 
standard than the peoples of the 
continent of Europe, but he does not 
surpass the Englishman in outward 
observance, and in inward grace he 
is below him. “The young English- 
man as he comes to manhood possesses 
a much higher ideal of womanhood 
than is possessed by the young Am- 
erican of corresponding age.’’ The 


power of the American man to please 
has lately been attacked by M. Hugues 
Leroux, and our French critics in 
general have found us, both men 
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and women, deficient in amatory 
development. But they have usually 
allowed that the American at least 
reaps virtue as the fruit of his cold- 
ness, giving it about the same value, 
as a crop, as agriculturists assign 
to the Arctic flora. It appears, how- 
ever, to Mr. Robinson that poisonous 
plants can growinthesnow. ‘‘Their 
language about, their whole mental 
attitude towards, women was during 
my first years in America an amaze- 
ment and a shock to me.” Our 
German critic, on the other hand, 
is struck by the cleanliness of life in 
the United States. ‘I am not speak- 
ing of purity, nor do I maintain that 
the American people is more virtuous 
than other peoples, but I cannot 
emphasize too strongly that it feels 
a natural and instinctive repulsion 
to dirt. The literature known as 
‘piquant,’ with all its accompanying 
phenomena, is absent in the United 
States and cannot exist there because 
the demand is too small.”’ Of course 
Mr. Robinson would assent to this; 
from the continental point of view 
all Anglo-Saxons are cleanly, but 
within the limits of that race we 
have only a second place. 

But it is in discussing our honesty, 
commercial and political, that Mr. 
Robinson has most to say that is of 
international interest. He admits, as 
we must, that historically the United 
States has emerged later than Eng- 
land from the stage of criminal 
peculation and corruption. It must 
be remarked, however, that we started 
in on it so late that if we are really 
abandoning it we shall not have 
had nearly so much of it all told as 
Great Britain has enjoyed. But he 
points out that our sins to-day are 
immensely exaggerated in the eyes 
of those who read our newspapers 
without making the necessary allow- 
ances. M. Tardieu is astounded to 
find that we in this country have 
formed a notion of domestic life in 
France documented by the French 
novel. “La ow, mieux renseignés, 
nous faisons la part de l’artificiel, 
de la convention dans 1’outrance, 
du calcul et du souci de réclame, les 
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lecteurs américains ne voient qu’ 
une peinture sincére. Ils prennent 
a la lettre ce que nous n’acceptons 
que sous bénéfice d’inventaire. IIs 
admittent comme authentique les 
fantaisies d’un romancier a4 systémes. 
Ils voient un peuple a travers un livre. 
Ils confondent le réalisme avec la 
réalité.”’ 

It is hard for foreigners to under- 
stand that our yellow press is even 
less a mirror of life than the yellow 
French novel, but Mr. Robinson 
realizes that if in other countries 
more financial scandals occur than 
ever find their way into the public 
prints, the American press publishes 
full details of a good many more 
scandals than ever occur. “If the 
Re-mount scandals and the Army 
Store scandals which arose out of 
England’s South African War had 
occurred in America, I doubt if any 
party could have stood against the 
storm that would have been provoked, 
and, deriving their ideas of the affairs 
from the cabled reports, Englishmen 
of all classes would still be shaking 
their heads over the inconceivable 
dishonesty in the American public 
service and the deplorable standard 
of honour in the American army.” 
And he points out what few English- 
men realize, that England is far more 
trust-ridden than the United States. 
The combinations that part of our 
press are assailing as brigands are 
domesticated as household pets in 
England. The “working agreement” 
announced in December, 1907, by the 
Great Northern and Great Central 
railways would be flagrantly illegal in 
this country. Terrible things would 
be said concerning it in our papers. 
“But the absurdity is that English- 
men hear these things and thereupon 
assume that terrible offences are be- 
ing perpetrated; whereas nothing is 
being done which in England would 
not receive the approval of the 
majority of sensible men. It is not 
the trust-power, but the hatred of 
it, which is peculiar to America.” 

Mr. Robinson’s avowed object in 
striving to further a good understand- 
ing between England and the United 


States is to hasten the time when 
those powers shall be allies. He 
knows as well as any one that the 
time will be long in coming. And 
when it comes it will not be the result 
of sentiment but of some necessity 
for joint action. It seems that scien- 
tifically Mr. Robinson’s programme 
is in the wrong order. When cir- 
cumstances make Americans the allies 
of Englishmen they will probably 
entertain a sentiment for them, but 
no amount of sentiment will lead to 
an alliance. What is most striking 
in Mr. Robinson’s attitude is that 
he is a Conservative. He belongs 
to a party among which the United 
States have not been used to look for 
friends. This fact should be coupled 
with the memory that it was Lord 
Salisbury who, by refusing to pick 
up the glove thrown down by Presi- 
dent Cleveland and Mr. Olney in 
1895, marked a fresh point of depar- 
ture in the policy of Great Britain 
towards the United States. 

Mr. Robinson states quite frankly 
that Germany is the present menace 
to the peace of the world. Mr. von 
Skal,* on the other hand, in counting 
up the benefits conferred on the 
United States by their German cit- 
izens, maintains that the Germans 
in America preserved the peace when 
they protested “against the English 
attempt to stir up trouble during 
the Spanish-American war.’’ Less 
disputable is his claim that the Ger- 
mans have been our _ benefactors 
in introducing “den Biergenusz,” a 
more cheerful Sunday, and greater 
comradeship between man and wife. 
“Even twenty years ago it was 
almost unthinkable to an American 
woman that she should dine in a 
restaurant where men were smoking. 
To-day no woman hesitates to do 
so. She will go anywhere with her 
husband where he can guarantee 
respectability.” 

Mr. von Skal’s book is evidently 
written chiefly with an eye on Ger- 
many, but its interest to Americans 
is all the greater because of the re- 
sulting disinterestedness. With pre- 

* Das Amerikanische Volk. By Georg von Skal. 








judices to overcome, and with the 
language to learn, he has become 
a true American. He has even swal- 
lowed the American child, who, he 
admits, was at first a repulsive 
morsel. He falls foul of Puritanism, 
cf such “ widersinnig’’ morality as led 
to the abolition of the canteen, of 
the hypocrisy and timidity with 
which we deviate from the standards 
of the New England colonies. He 
tells the plain truth about the double 
standard which permits a man to be 
honest in private life and dishonest 
in politics, and sees, as does Mr. 
Robinson, that its root lies not in our 
being sinful beyond all other nations 
but in our outgrown institutions. 
But with these limitations he is our 
admirer and believes in our future. 
The chief obstacle he finds to social 
intercourse and amalgamation be- 
tween German Americans and their 
fellow-citizens is the low standard of 
the native in the matter of food and 
drink. As Frenchmen find us defi- 
cient in mutual interest between the 
sexes, so the German finds. that we 
do not consume enough food. He 
complains that he “sees a great many 
pretty things on an American table 
but little to eat.”” This throws light 
on the mental state of the learned 
German guest in Cambridge, who is 
said to have eaten. his doyley. 

As an offset to this criticism, we 
may note that Mr. von Skal realizes, 
as Mr. Robinson does not, that the 
appalling personal recriminations of 
our political campaigns leave hardly 
any bitterness and are looked at by 
both sides as having hardly any 
relation to real life. As in ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” the artillery-fire of revolt 
passed through the substance of the 
angels and left no wound, so the abuse 
of the campaigns leaves the tissues of 
the candidates as good as new. 

Our German critic has a good 
word for the English language. “In 
spite of its fearful spelling and pro- 
nunciation, the English language is 
infinitely more convienient for dai- 
ly use than the German. One can 
express himself more pregnantly in 
it and say more with fewer words.” 
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It should be said that his own style 
is a wonderful example of what can 
be done with German. In his hands 
it is actually readable. Not only 
are his sentences short, but he keeps 
the fragments of his verbs together, 
and very seldom are the nerves of 
the reader shattered by finding at the 
end of a strongly affirmative sen- 
tence the “nicht” that reverses the 
engine at full speed. The “gelyncht 
which enriches his vocabulary, and 
the “ gratte-ciel”’ of M. Tardieu, must 
not be thought blemishes of style, 
but the tribute exacted from even 
the purest idioms by the two insti- 
tutions for which we are most wide- 
ly famous. 

M. Tardieu* makes no claim, as 
Mr. Robinson and Mr. von Skal do, 
to know our people from top to bot- 
tom. His errand here was to lec- 
ture on French politics at Harvard. 
The brevity of his stay restricted his 
sightseeing to Boston, New York and 
Washington, and the character of 
his introductions kept him in the 
strata of society that are much alike 
all the world over. He had time to 
conceive a great admiration for Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, to study in detail, 
and with even more insight than 
was vouchsafed to Mr. Robinson, 
the three-cornered duel between San 
Francisco, Washington and Japan, 
and to make a keen analysis of 
the nominating conventions of 1908. 
Perhaps the most interesting passage 
in his book to an American reader 
is his complaint that, well as Amer- 
icans love France, they love her for 
the wrong things: ‘“ What they ad- 
mire in us at the beginning of the 
new century is not our force as in 
Washington’s day, it is our charm. 
It is not our politics nor our executive 
ability nor our power of expansion; 
it is our elegance, our taste, our 
fashions, our literature and our art. 
We are so unlucky as to be the most 
recently defeated nation in Europe. 
Sedan dominates our modern history 
as Jena for long dominated the his- 
tory of Prussia. Because thirty-seven 
years ago we submitted to the for- 

* Notes sur les Etats-Unis. By André Tardieu. 
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eigner we are still suspected of na- 
tional anemia. The only thing that 
can restore our moral credit to its old 
level is the energetic affirmation of 
our vitality asa people.” M. Tardieu 
admires our constitution as much as 
Mr. Robinson dislikes it. The power 
of our executive, the existence of an 
anterior law by which legislation is 
tested and the resulting function of 
our Supreme Court, are things that he 
eyes with the envy of a boy ata 
confectioner’s window. His habit of 
calling the famous instrument “the 
constitution of 1789” tells the whole 
story: one would think we had per- 
fected another in ’30 and another in 
*48 and perhaps another in ’71. 

Mr. Robinson, in dealing with the 
delicate question of our commercial 
morality, derives most of our ill- 
repute from the lawlessness of the 
first transcontinental railways. They 
were very, very bad, but “the 
old code of morality has vanished 
with the red Indian.” The Vicomte 
d’Avenel* has a more cynical view. 
Codes of morality do not change 
very much, but circumstances change. 
“As long as the railways were often 
a losing business and always a haz- 
ardous one, opinion was easy-going 
and legislation slumbered; but now 
that the railways are making money, 
the public grumbles and the magis- 
trates threaten. In fifty years in 
the United States the same phenom- 


* Aux Etats-Unis. By Vicomte G. d’Avenel. 
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enon has occurred in relation to 
the rich that took five hundred years 
to develop in France in relation to 
the nobles. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury the feudal warrior was allowed 
to do almost anything because he 
did something towards maintaining or- 
der, and he was judged intolerable in 
the eighteenth century when his pre- 
tensions had reduced themselves to 
the ‘droit de chasse.” In 1870in New 
York people winked at speculations 
that bordered on brigandage, and 
in 1907 they were scandalized by 
transactions that had nothing crim- 
inal in them.” 

An old gentleman who was return- 
ing from Europe at the time of the 
insurance scandals told the writer 
that he was ashamed at the revelation 
before foreign nations of “the greed 
of the American policy-holders.”’ It 
appears on the whole that we are 
being judged by Europe at present 
as heartlessly ungrateful to our trusts. 

It would be idle to disregard these 
books because the authors do not 
always confirm each other’s observa- 
tions, and do not always make the 
same recommendations. Each of 
them has ideas which it is salutary for 
an American to envisage, and all agree 
on the whole in ministering to the 
national amour-propre which is the 
last infirmity of self-conscious minds. 
“Self-love,” said Horace Walpole, 
‘““makes one love the nation one be- 
longs to, and vanity makes one wish 
to have that nation glorious.” 


A CHRISTMAS STAR 


Tue Star which once above the Christ Child shone, 
Down the long aisle of ages sheds its ray; 

That Light which led the wise men on and on, 
Still beams on earth, and points the Heavenly Way. 


EuGENE C. Do.son. 
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By a striking coincidence, two 
translations of Italian novels deal- 
ing in an unhackneyed 
way with actual condi- 
tions in the Peninsula 
are published simultaneously, both 
here and in London. The trans- 
lation into English of Sibilla Aler- 
amo’s “Una Donna’”’ — following 
the appearance of Russian, French 
and Spanish translations —is an 
American undertaking, the transla- 
tor being Maria H. Lansdale. The re- 
appearance of Giovanni Cena’s “Gli 
Ammonitori,’”’ on the other hand, is 
due to the perspicacity of an English 
publisher, the translation being from 
the pen of Olivia Agresti Rossetti, 
and having the advantage of a 
preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
As the former story has already 
been discussed in these pages, I 
need only say that it has been 
very happily rendered, and under its 
amplified title, “A Woman at Bay,” 
might well pass, but for the circum- 
stances it pictures and the point of 
view from which they are observed, 
for a work originating in the language 
it now appearsin. The same, indeed, 
may be said of “The Forewarners.”’ 
The two novels have this in common, 
that each treats of present-day griev- 
ances, and professes to be autobi- 
ographical. The grievance presented 
in Signora Aleramo’s case is that 
the laws of Italy make no provision 
for the relief of a woman who finds 
herself married, at however early 
an age, to a man of brutal instincts, 
who habitually abuses and misuses 
her, besides being unfaithful to his 
vows. It is a plea for the legaliza- 
tion of the act of one so placed, who 
ceases to live with her betrayer and 
oppressor. 


Voices of 
New Italy 
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Signor Cena, on the other hand, 
pleads the cause of the poor and 
“The Fore- downtrodden in general, 

» and especially the arti- 
warners , 
sans and working folk of 
to-day who find themselves ground be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones 
of our crudely designed, rough-run- 
ning social machinery. His types are 
a proof-reader (the narrator of the 
story), who was placed in an orphan- 
age on the death of his father, a 
bricklayer, whose work induced dis- 
ease and premature decay; a young 
poet and his sister, who never had an 
avowed father or mother; a robust 
and merry-hearted artist; one or two 
poor young women who make no 
effort to dissemble the source of their 
meagre livelihood; other dwellers in 
the same huge, overcrowded ten- 
ement in Turin; and a serene young 
woman doctor whose life is devoted 
to the alleviation of physical or 
moral distress, wherever she finds it. 
The autobiographer’s first plan is to 
prepare an elaborate memorial on 
the misery of his fellow-subjects, 
and present it to the King. Finding 
himself imperfectly equipped for this 
task, he writes instead the story of 
his own life, with notes on the lives 
of his fellow-sufferers from social 
conditions. This he means to lay 
before his country’s ruler, in lieu of 
the formal memorial; and it is his 
intention to ensure its wide perusal, 
when published, by having a du- 
plicate of the manuscript on_ his 
person—not when he kills the King, 
as an anarchist would seek to do, 
but when he throws himself in front 
of the royal motor-car, giving up 
his own life in the hope of bringing 
some relief to others. As it happens, 
however, this design is never executed. 
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The character of the supposed nar- 
rator is well maintained throughout. 
He is no genius, has no special 
endowment of wisdom; and while 
he realizes clearly and strongly enough 
that there’s something rotten in the 
state of Denmark, his book contains 
no carefully thought-out plan for 
the amelioration of the lot of the 
submerged millions. It presents, 
however, a vivid picture of a part 
of the body politic in Italy that has 
not been presented, at least to the 
outside world, by any previous novel- 
ist—the workers in the towns who 
have made the northern part of the 
Peninsula a great and growing in- 
dustrial centre. 


An Italian correspondent (Maria 
Pastore Mucchi) sends me some in- 
teresting personalia about 
a de patel of “ The Fore- 
the People ha - 
warners.”’ Signor Cena, 
it appears, is the son of a peasant 
family living at Montanaro-Cana- 
vese, a little agricultural region on 
the beautiful Piedmontese plain ly- 
ing at the foot of the Alps. Born 
in 1870, he emerged from obscurity 
at twenty-seven by the publication 
of a poem, replete with sadness, 
sincerity and courage, called“ Madre.” 
The same qualities appeared in his 
next work, a long lyric song, “In 
Umbra.” Then came the present 
work, “Gli Ammonitori,’”’ which first 
appeared serially, a few years ago, 
in the Nuova Antologia, the leading 
Italian literary review, of which he 
was the editor. Last year Signor 
Cena published a long philosophical 
poem, called “Homo”; and he is 
now at work on a romance dealing 
with life on the Roman Campagna— 
a part of Italy which presents some 
of the most troublesome and press- 
ing problems in connection with the 
material and intellectual regeneration 
of the kingdom. 


How is it that France and Italy, 
so far behind America as they are 
in some respects (pray don’t ask 
for particulars!), are yet so far ahead 
of us in literary journalism? There 


is nothing in the United States, for 
instance, to compare with the Revue 
des Deux Mondes; for the 
Atlantic Monthly, which 
comes nearest it (being 
literary in tone, and unillustrated), is 
smaller in size, and is published only 
one half as often. And Italy has a 
similar magazine or review, the Nuova 
Antologia, which is almost as bulky as 
the Revue and, like its French con- 
temporary, is published twice a 
month. Such high-class and high- 
priced literary periodicals would 
starve to death in this country be- 
fore they were fairly born. 


Where we 
Lag behind 


The title of Mr. Porter Garnett’s 
book is suggestive, but it hardly sug- 
gests what the book 


jiake” in itself really is. Even 
California when they are denomi- 


nated “High,” there is 
inevitably associated with the word 
“Jinks” a suggestion of vulgarity; 
yet the entertainment with which the 
Bohemian Club concludes its annual 
outing among the California redwoods 
is extraordinarily free from that 
“touch of nature’’ which, according 
to Shakespeare as edited by Whistler, 
‘““makes the whole world kin.” It is 
sundry other things, but it is not vul- 
gar. It is beautiful, for one thing; 
and for another, it is unique. Mr. 
Garnett, in the brochure which he un- 
necessarily seeks to dignify by term- 
ing it a treatise, is at some pains to 
identify the Bohemian High Jinks 
with the Elizabethan masque, from 
which it seems to differ in charac- 
ter mainly because the dances intro- 
duced in it are of less relative im- 
portance than the dialogue and the 
music. 

Every year the entertainment is 
composed by two members of the 
Club—one furnishing the music, the 
other the text. If “the play’”’ itself 
is not always “the thing,” it is owing 
to the marvellously novel and impres- 
sive setting that is given to it; for 
the stage is a part of a redwood forest 
owned by the Club, the proscenium 
of which is formed by two enormous 
trees, rising one on each side, whose 
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branches mingle far overhead; while 
behind rises a wooded hillside trav- 
ersed by a trail scarcely visible even 
by day. As the moon glides into 
view above the forest opening, the cur- 
tain of darkness is further raised by 
the artificial illumination of the stage 
from sources which remain concealed; 
and the night is filled with the music 
of flute, violin, bassoon—of stringed 
instruments, wood-wind and brasses. 
Actors come aad go (there are no 
actresses—and no women witness the 
play); choruses are sung; and bands 
of sylvan dancers flit in and out, 
waving branches in unison with the 
swaying of their graceful bodies. A 
malevolent note is struck by the Spirit 
of Care, who obtrudes into scenes 
where care should have no place, and 
who is ultimately discomfited and 
destroyed and (when the play is over) 
elaborately cremated; and remains 
so for another twelvemonth. The 
effects obtained by the perfection 
of the lighting of the scene, as de- 
scribed by those who have witnessed 
these “grove-plays,”’ as they are 
called, are enchanting and even awe- 
inspiring; and the festival, falling 
always on the August Saturday 
nearest the full of the moon, forms 
a fitting finale to the fortnight’s 
holiday-making of the Bohemians; 
thousands of dollars are lavished on 
it annually. 

The “Jinks” were instituted in 
1878, the sixth year of the Club’s ex- 
istence; but the type of performance 
now in vogue dates back only to 1902. 
Incidentally, the Bohemians seek to 
hold up the hands of all who wish 
to preserve and multiply the forests 
that form so rich a part of our na- 
tional inheritance. 


“This is a practical and compre- 
hensive book, which will show how 
a boy’s leisure time indoors can be 
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spent both pleasantly and profit- 
ably.” (I quote the advertisement 
on the paper wrapper 
that protects the gaily- 
covered cover of “ Har- 
per’s Indoor Book for Boys,” by 
Joseph H. Adams, author of the “‘Out- 
door Book.’’) Pleasantly—yes; but 
profitably? The Evening Post, I recol- 
lect, bade the buyer lay no stress on 
the utilitarian value of the book; let 
him put it in his boy’s hands and 
permit nature to take its course— 
as was once proposed in the case of 
the gondolas imported for the lake 
in Brooklyn’s beautiful Prospect 
Park. If the boy has a bent toward 
wood-carving, metal-work, clay-mod- 
elling, book-binding, or any other of 
the arts and crafts herein expounded, 
the bent may perhaps be confirmed by 
what he reads in the text and sees in 
the illustrations. In the meantime, 
he will have drawn heavily on the 
paternal exchequer for tools and ma- 
terials. And then, having gone to 
the expense of learning to bind books 
for instance, and having incidentally 
ruined some favorite works which 
were fondly entrusted to him for re- 
binding, he may finally elect to become 
a chauffeur, or an aviator, or to keep 
bees or raise flowers. Well, he will do 
any one of these things all the bet- 
ter if he has really trained his mind 
and eye and hand to the point of 
becoming a skilful binder of books; 
and if book-binding was only a passing 
fad, it is a good thing that the attack 
has run its course, and that the lad 
will not always be regretting that he 
was not allowed to become a binder, 
or an etcher, or a sculptor, or whatever 
else this “Indoor Book” may have 
helped him to become. Moreover, 
“it constantly inculcates neatness 
and orderliness in work, and incites 
to original thinking and dexterity of 
hand.’”’ So don’t worry about the 
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‘cost of the tools and the materials. 
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most important ac- 
made recently by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is a 
painting by Giovanni Bellini. It is 
a Madonna and Child—a subject to 
which the artist turned and turned 


ONE of the 


quisitions 


again throughout his long career. 
The picture is painted in oil on a 
poplar wood panel measuring about 
35 x 28} inches. The Virgin wears a 
mantle of intense blue, the under- 
garment being a dull purplish red 











Property of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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and the headdress white. The flesh 
tones are luminous and of a warm 
ivory tint. The face—rather modern 
and almost coquettish in expression 
is regarded as less characteristic of 
Titian’s master than are the hands, 
which are wonderfully expressive. 
Mr. Roger E. Fry, one of Bellini’s 
English biogra- 
phers, who de- 
scribes the 
work in the Oc- 
tober Bulletin of 
the Museum, 
gives his reasons 
and they are 
excellent—for 
believing the 
Child to be list- 
ening to cheru- 
bic voices in the 
sky above him; 
and for believ- 
ing the picture 
to have been 
painted between 
1470 and ’75 
and therefore at 
a later date than 
the similar sub- 
jects, in tem- 
pera, belonging 
to Mr. J.G. John- 
son of Philadel- 
phia and Mr. 
Theodore M. 
Davis of New- 
port. The use 
of oils was new 
in Venice when 
this picture— 





during whose reign (1628-58) the 
Mogul power reached its zenith. The 
throne itself, ‘the most gorgeous ex- 
ample of this class that perhaps even 
the East could ever boast of,’’ was 
filched from Delhi and taken to Persia 
by Nadir Shah at the time of his in- 
vasion of India in 1739. The platform 
on which it had 
rested was de- 
stroyed by Brit- 
ish troops at the 
time of the In- 
dian Mutiny, 
but Captain Ty- 
tler, the officer 
left in charge of 
the Palace, 
saved two of the 
four pedestals. 
One was bought 
from his widow, 
some fifteen 
years ago, by 
the South Ken- 
sington Muse- 
um, and she her- 
self having died 
this year, the 
Metropolitan 
Museum has 
purchased — the 
other from her 
estate. Undera 
false impression 
as to Sir Purdon 
Clarke’s descrip- 
tion of it in the 
Museum’s Bul- 
letin, Lord Cur- 
zon, late Viceroy 


which is a new _ Property of the Metropolitan Museum of Art ot India, has 
one to writers A PEDESTAL OF PLATFORM OF THE PEACOCK THRONE written to the 


on art—was 

made. The painting is extraordin- 
arily well preserved, and is regarded 
as the most important example of the 
Venetian school which the Museum 
possesses. 

Another recent acquisition by the 
Metropolitan is a carved and inlaid 
marble column, which at one time 
formed one of the supports of the 
platform of the same material that 
supported the so-called Peacock 
Throne of the Emperor Shah Jehan, 


London  Athe- 
neum that no part of the Peacock 
Throne has ever been in England or 
in America. No one, of course, has 
made any claim in contradiction of 
this statement. 
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If there ever was a one-book author 
‘“Lanoe Falconer” (Mary Elizabeth 
Hawker) was she. Her first story, 
‘Mademoiselle Ixe,”” was so notably 
her best, that the others do not count. 
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THE LOUNGER 


I read that story for an American 
publisher, and it made me sit up. 
That sounds like slang, but it isn’t. 
I took up the English sheets after a 
late dinner, and I sat up until the 
story was finished. I could not have 
laid it down, no matter what had 
happened. Of course I urged its 
publication, and it was a_ success 
here as it was abroad. It is a wonder- 
fully clever story. Like many an- 
other clever and successful tale, it 
went the rounds of the London pub- 
lishers, until it came to Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. 


2 


Mr. Unwin was then planning his 
Pseudonym Library, which was to 
consist of books of this “awkward” 
size—about thirty thousand words, 
—and he accepted it. We must, 
however, give Mr. Unwin the credit 
of seeing the merits of the story as 
well as of its size. The author, who 
died a few months ago, was a friend 
of Mr. Gladstone’s daughter, Mrs. 
Drew, and it is said that the states- 
man’s praise helped the story as it 
helped Marie Bashkirtseff’s Journal. 
It may have served to call attention 
to the book, but ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe”’ 
would have made a success in spite of 
anyone’s praise or blame. The au- 
thor’s next book was of a more or less 
religious nature, and died a natural 
death almost as soon as it was born. 
I have always thought that “ Made- 
moiselle Ixe’’ was an accident; that 
some such incident had become known 
to Miss Hawker, and was put into 
story form by her. When she tried 
to write again, the inspiration was 
gone never to return. 
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The same may be said of Olive 
Schreiner. The only book by which 
she will be known is “ The Story of an 
African Farm.” She has written 
other books, but who remembers even 
their names? I am sure that I do 
not; but I remember “ The Story of an 
African Farm,”’ and shall remember it 
to my dying day. 
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Lord Northcliffe (Alfred Harms- 
worth) occupies the house at 22 St. 
James’s Place formerly occupied by 
Samuel Rogers, the banker-poet, of 
whose library Mr. Austin Dobson has 
recently written. By most of us 
who know anything at all about 
Rogers, he is remembered because of 
his breakfasts and his table-talk. 
That he was not only a collector of 
rare books but of rare paintings as 
well, is not so generally known. Says 
Mr. Dobson: . 


When, in December, 1855, he died, his 
pictures and curios—his ‘articles of 
virtue and bigotry” as a modern Malaprop 
would have styled them—attracted far 
more attention than the not very numerous 
volumes forming his library. What people 
flocked to see at the little treasure-house 
overlooking the Green Park, which its nona- 
genarian owner had occupied for more than 
fifty years, were the ‘ Puck” and “ Straw- 
berry Girl” of Sir Joshua, the Titians, 
Giorgiones and Guidos, the Poussins and 
Claudes, the drawings of Raphael and 
Diirer and Lucas van Leyden, the book- 
case painted by Stothard, the chimney- 
piece carved by Flaxman, the miniatures 
and bronzes and Etruscan vases—all the 
‘infinite riches in a_ little room,” 
which crowded No. 22 from garret to 
basement. 


Mr. Dobson repeats one of Rogers’s 
stock anecdotes. It was of two men 
who fought a duel in a dark room, 
where one of the combatants, hu- 
manely firing up the chimney, brings 
down his adversary. It may be that 
the glorified gramophone of the future 
will give us the table-talk of such 
table-talkers as Rogers, Mr. Dobson 
suggests; but, alas! the manner of the 
talking can never be reproduced. The 
gramophone, or talking machine, does 
give us some remarkable voice repro- 
ductions; not merely singers’ voices, 
but such, for example, as Joseph Jef- 
ferson’s. Mark Twain’s drawl would 
be well worth preserving. 


W. E. Henley, whose works are at 
last appearing in a uniform edition, 
was one of the Critic’s first London 
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correspondents. Brilliant and de- 
lightful letters he wrote; but he 
would not stick to the subjects 
upon which he was engaged to write, 
nor write as regularly as a journalist 
must. Although a man-of-letters and 
writing for a literary paper, he would 
devote his infrequent correspondence 
to politics, and to hurling the javelins 
of his wrath at the head of Mr. Glad- 
stone, whom he hated with a deep- 
rooted hate. 
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We ought to be grateful to Professor 
David Masson for the picture of the 
Carlyles that he paints in his book 
‘*Memories of London in the Forties.”’ 
He knew them well, better than did 
Froude; and he understood them 
better, whichis more. Nothing could 
be more sombre than the picture of 
the Carlyles that Froude has painted, 
and nothing more genial than that 
painted by Professor Masson. Take 
this for example: 


My now far-back London memories of 
the year 1844 include some of my pleasant 
reminiscences of the demeanor of this 
famous couple to each other in their do- 
mestic privacy. It was uniformly exem- 
plary and loving in all essential respects, 
with a kind of stately gallantry on Carlyle’s 
part when he turned to his Jane, or she 
interposed one of her remarks; and on her 
part the most admiring affection for him 
in all that he said or did. If there was 
ever a ruffle, it was superficial merely, and 
arose from an occasional lapse of his into 
a mood of playful teasing and persistence 
of rhetorical mastery even against her. 

She was fond of entertaining her 
friends with sprightly stories of any recent 
misbehavior of his, and on such occasions 
he would listen most benignantly and 
approvingly, with the pleased look of a 
lion whose lioness was having her turn in 
the performance. How different this from 
the picture drawn by Froude of Mrs. Car- 
lyle as a kind of intellectual Cinderella, 
the patient drudge of a literary Diogenes 
whose barkings at the human race were 
only relieved by croakings about his 
health. 
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‘‘While driving to the railway sta- 
tion in Florence, in the summer of 
1907,’ writes an old friend and con- 
tributor, ‘‘I came suddenly upon the 
familiar face and figure of William M. 
Chase, who looked as much at home 
under Italian skies as in Broadway or 
Fifth Avenue. I had n’t time to stop 
and hail him, and I did n’t see him 
again till we were both back in New 
York. I then mentioned the inci- 
dent to him, and in the course of a 
little chat about the city of the 
Medici and Michelangelo, he told 
me that he had just received the very 
great compliment of being asked 
to paint his portrait for the Uffizi 
Gallery. Visitors to that marvellous 
collection find no part of it more 
interesting than the group of por- 
traits in autograph (auto-ritratti), il- 
lustrating the faces as well as the 
handiwork of the great artists of the 
past four or five hundred years. There 
is a fair sprinkling of foreigners, 
especially among the more modern 
pictures, though only two Ameri- 
cans were included at the time — 
G. P. A. Healy and John S. Sargent, 
—and the former (until Mr. Chase 
pointed out the error) was credited 
to England. 
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‘In due time Mr. Chase painted 
his portrait—which I need not com- 
pliment, as good wine needs no 
bush, and the reproduction which 
accompanies this note speaks for 
itself; and the picture now hangs 
among those of the immortals at the 
Uffizi. The fact that it hangs there 
was not his reason for purchasing 
a villa on the hillside near the 
Villa Medici, on the way up to 
Fiesole; for if he had particularly 
wished to spend his time near an 
art-gallery containing a brilliant por- 
trait of himself, he would not have 
needed to leave New York, where 
Sargent’s painting of his brother 
artist hangs in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Last summer he furnished 
the house; and hereafter he will be 
even more at home in Florence than 
heretofore. 
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WILLIAM M. CHASE 


From the painting made by himself for the Uffizi Gallery 


It seems only a little while ago 
that Mme. Modjeska stopped playing 
Juliet, as she had always said she 
would do when she became a grand- 
mother. Yet she now has four grand- 
children, and one of the two young 
men is old enough to have voted and 
got married this year—a fact which 
gives a misleading impression as to 
the grandmother’s age. The young 
gentleman’s father—the famous ac- 
tress’s only son, Ralph Modjeski of 
Chicago,—is one of the most dis- 


tinguished bridge-builders of America. 
He was born at Krakow, Poland, 
in 1861, and came to this country 
with his mother at the age of fifteen 

Anglicizing his name, so to speak, 
in order to make it possible for 
Americans to pronounce it, which 
they would hardly have attempted 
to do if he had retained the original 
spelling, Modrzejewski. Mr. Modjeski 
studied his profession at perhaps 
the best-known of all engineer- 
ing colleges, the Ponts et Chaus- 
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RALPH MODJESKI 


sées, Paris, where he graduated, 
with honors, at the head of his 
class. In 1885 he married his cousin 
on his mother’s side, Miss Félicie 
Benda, and since 1892 has been a 
successful consulting and practising 
engineer, having built railway and 
other bridges over many American 
streams. For some time he was 
President of the Western Society of 
Engineers. 
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Mr. Modjeski, by the way, has 
recently received a distinguished pro- 
fessional compliment, in his appoint- 
ment, by the Canadian Government, 
as one of the international committee 
of three engineers to reconstruct the 
bridge across the St. Lawrence, at 
Quebec, which fell into the river, 
some time ago, while yet unfinished, 
though millions of dollars had been 
spent on its construction. The other 
two members are Maurice Fitzmau- 
rice, designer of the great Assouan 
Dam on the Nile, and H. E. Vautelet, 
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a French-Canadian, Chairman 
and Engineer-in-Chief. 
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If women were trees, it would 
be a simple matter to deter- 
mine their age by the number 
of their rings; but as they are 
not, those who are curious on 
the subject may be interested 
in knowing that Professor 
Charles Henry, aided and abet- 
ted by X-ray photography, has 
examined the bones of many 
men, women and children, and 
has discovered that up to a 
certain age (about thirty to 
thirty-two years, when the 
height and weight of human 
beings normally reach their max- 
imum) the density of the bones 
increases; that afterwards, until 
the age of about forty-five, it 
decreases; and that there is a 
further diminution of density 
some twenty years later, or at 
the age of threescore and five. 
Ever since Charles Lamb, it has been 
considered unpardonable to look a 
gift-horse in the mouth, or a lady’s 
age in the parish register; and here- 
after anyone who attempts to take 
a Roentgen-ray photograph of a 
lady’s hand will be under suspicion 
of incivility. It is the percentage 
of mineral salts in our bones that 
determines their density, it seems, 
and according as they show light, 
or dark, or medium gray, in an 
X-ray photograph, we are young, or 
old, or “of a certain age.” 
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I reproduce from the Kamloops 
Wawa a setting of the Marseillaise 
in shorthand, the characters repre- 
senting the words as they appear 
when translated into the Chinook 
language. Why the French national 
song should be called the “ Marseil- 
laise du Whisky”’ is one too many 
for me. Possibly whisky means 
something different to the Chinook 
Indians from what it does to Eng- 
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NMurseillaise du whisky. 


lish-speaking people. If so, I am 
puzzled to know what it does 
mean. As the title of the little 
periodical in which I find this mu- 
sical novelty is possibly unfamiliar 
to some of my readers, I would 
refer them to Mr. Harlan Smith’s 
article, “An American Oberam- 
mergau,’’ in this number of Purt- 
NAM’s MonTHLy, and especially 
to page ? 
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To Hoboken belongs the greatest 
inventor of the age; for smokeless 
powder and noiseless guns are as 
nothing to ‘‘the hookless waist.” 

A boon to women, you say. Not 
at all: a boon to men, for it is 
men who have to hook the waists 
of their wives and sometimes of 
their sisters and their aunts. For 
some occult reason the hooks on 
a woman’s waist are so tiny that 
it is not only hard to see them but 
almost impossible to hook them. 
No sooner is one hooked than the 
other flies open. The eyes are 
usually made of a bit of thread 
which snaps at the slightest touch, 
and woe betide the man when this 
happens. When he mumbles words 
‘unfit to print,” his wife says she 
does n’t see what he is making such 
a fuss about. “If my arms were 
only a little longer,” she adds, “I 
could do it myself.’ Then she puts 
her arms behind her and squirms her 
fingers up and down her backbone, 
but to no purpose. “Men are so 
clumsy,” she snaps. “I will call the 
cook, she can do it without any 
fuss.” So the cook is called from 
the pudding, and in a trice the trick 
is done. Every hook falls into place 
when she touches it, and what is 
more it stays there. In the mean- 
time the husband has fled; but when 
his wife comes down-stairs she tells 
him that there must be something the 
matter with his eyes—that there is 
nothing in the world so easy as to 
hook a waist. So positive is she on 
this point that he begins to think 
he must be a “chump,” and goes 
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to his pipe for comfort. But this is 
all to be changed with the hookless 
waist. All the woman has to do is 
to put her hands behind her, pull a 
string and the thing is done. Do you 
wonder that I put the inventor of 
this device above the inventors of 
smokeless powder and noiseless guns? 
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For a sensible woman commend me 
to Mrs. E. C. McAllister, of Miami, 
Florida. Mrs. McAllister is a busi- 
ness woman, I believe; she deals i 
real estate successfully. A woman 
who could make the grand tour with 
no other baggage than a dress-suit 
case, which the newspapers make her 
call a ‘‘suit case,’’ could not fail to 
be successful in business. It means 
that she does not deal in superfluities, 
that she gets right down to the point. 
I am sure that she would settle a real 
estate deal in a few minutes, for she 
would be as economical of time and 
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of words as she was of luggage. That 
she had a better time, less worry, less 
hurry, than her unhappy sisters who 
take from ten to fifteen pieces of 
luggage around with them I will 
wager. Think of the independence 
of carrying your all in your one hand. 
No porters to chase—and tip; no 
anxiety over lost pieces, and at the 
custom houses no exasperating de- 
lays. Instead of a retinue of porters 
bearing her pieces from the luggage 
vans at Domodossola, when she tra- 
versed the line from Switzerland into 
Italy, she had merely to step out of 
her railway carriage with her dress-suit 
case in herhand, walk leisurely into 
the customs room and walk out again. 
Fancy her feeling of superiority as 
she saw her fellow country-women 
searching in their hand-bags for keys 
that would not be found, while the 
engine puffed and the guard’s warning 
voice shouted ‘‘ En voiture!” Think, 
too, of her triumph over the thieves 
at the Italian railway stations! She 
had no trunks to be rifled of their 
valuables. All she had was before 
her eyes. He would be a pretty 
skilful thief who could loot her bag 
while she held it in her hand. In the 
course of an interview Mrs. McAllister 
gave a list of the contents of her 
dress-suit case. Here it is, and may 
those who read it profit by her ex- 
ample: 


I pair tan shoes, 1 hat to match suit, 
4 pairs stockings, 1 silk shirtwaist, 
1 skirt, 6 handkerchiefs, 
3 union suits of silk, 3 pairs of gloves, 
t brown Eton suit 6 collars, 
of silk, 4 white waists, 
1 veil, Toilet articles. 


A rain-coat and umbrella were carried 
by our traveller. 
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It may be mentioned, in passing, 
that Mrs. McAllister says that she 
was treated with as much respect and 
consideration by the hotel proprietors 
as though she landed at their doors 
with a cartload of luggage and wore 
a new ‘“‘Merry Widow” hat at each 
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meal. If this lady can inaugurate 
an era of one bag, she will be doing 
fine missionary work. One bag might 
be difficult in some circumstances, but 
one bag and one trunk are quite 
enough if one wishes to travel in 
comfort. 
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The original painting from which 
this reproduction was made, is by 
Carl Sprinchorn, one of the younger 
members of the new “revolution- 
ary” school of artists, who, as a 
body, have met with so little en- 
couragement from the juries of the 
National Academy of Design. It 
was this painting, among others, the 
rejection of which by his fellow- 
jurymen caused Robert Henri, the 
distinguished figure-painter, to with- 
draw his own accepted paintings from 
the exhibition of 1906-07, and to 
criticize the conventional standards 
of the National Academy so un- 
sparingly. On that occasion, in the 
course of a published interview, he 
said: 

‘“ Life’s philosophy can be expressed 
as strongly in art as through any 
other medium, and the painter who 
does this falteringly at first, perhaps, 
and yet with the assurance of definite 
aim and purpose and future triumph, 
is the man to uphold, to encourage, 
and a National Academy in fact as 
well as in name would inevitably 
so uphold and so encourage. Carl 
Sprinchorn—to select an incident that 
comes to mind—goes down into a 
grimy, squalid side street in the slums 
of New York, and with a blizzard 
raging, catches a big new note and 
places it upon canvas with haunting 
effect. But placed before the Acad- 
emy jury, does it receive the slightest 
recognition? Quite the contrary; it 
is rejected. Sprinchorn is young and 
has never been honored by the ad- 
mission of a painting in the Academy, 
yet I know of few more promising 
painters. His story is the story of 
every man of whatever calling who 
has brought with him something new. 
Wagner, expressing great life-thoughts 
through music, was pronounced a mere 
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FRANCIS AUGUSTUS MACNUTT 


maker of noise; Walt Whitman, whose 
book of poems Whittier cast into the 
fire, sent a similar chill down the spine 
of conventional Culture; Degas, Manet 
and Whistler and their Academy of 
the Rejected; Puvis de Chavannes 
oh, ever so many, despised and 
laughed at at. first, but later recog- 
nized as dreamers of fresh dreams, 
makers of new songs, creators of 
new art.’ 





ZB 
To the long list of literary men 
who have served America in the 
world of diplomacy must be added 
the name of Francis Augustus Mac- 
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Nutt. The scion of a Virginia family 
of Scottish extraction and of Roman 
Catholic faith, Mr. MacNutt early 
drifted into the diplomatic service, 
and was attached to various American 
ligations and embassies in Europe, 
including ‘those at Madrid and Con- 
stantinople. For one year he held 
a post in the household of the late 
Cardinal Manning in London; and he 
was afterwards a civil chamberlain 
of the Papal Court at Rome under 
the late Pope Leo XIII. He is the 
author of a_ scholarly edition, in 
English (his own translation), of the 
“Letters of Cortes,’’ and has recently 
finished a biography of Bartolomé 
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Las Casas. At present he is at work 
on a Life of Cortes for the “ Heroes 
of the Nations’”’ Series. Mr. Mac- 
Nutt’s home is the Schloss Ratzoz 
in the Austrian Tyrol. 


Be 

The Grolier Club of this city will 
celebrate in December the tercente- 
nary of Milton’s birth by an ex- 
hibition of the first editions of the 
poet’s prose and poetical works, in- 
cluding all the variations in titles of 
“ Paradise Lost,’’ a number of books 
and documents containing his auto- 
graphs, and many engraved portraits, 
including some that are unauthentic 
as well as all that are genuine— 
doubtless with a clear indication of 
the spuriousness of the unauthentic 
ones. This display of portraits will 
be, no doubt, the most interesting 
feature of the exhibition. That it 
will be the most extensive ever 
known is indicated by the fact that 
whereas, at the Christ College Milton 
exhibition at Cambridge, last June, 
only about one hundred and eighty 
likenesses of the poet were shown, 
at the Grolier the number will ap- 
proximate three hundred. Some forty 
engravings made in America will be 
included. Of these, not a single one 
appeared in the English exhibition. 
The success of the Club’s undertaking 
is due, in large measure, to the en- 
thusiastic and intelligent efforts of 
Mr. Beverly Chew, who has devoted 
most of his leisure moments, lately, 
to collecting and collating these 
images of the English bard who comes 
next to Shakespeare in renown. 


#2 


Having occasion recently to con- 
sult the standard life of Milton— 
Professor Masson’s six-volumed mag- 
num opus,—lI tried first at one of 
the branches of the New York 
Public Library. Other biographies 
of the bard they had, but not that 
one. I went then to the publishers 
of the work—only to learn that 
it was “out of stock and out of 
print,’’ and that no copy of it was 
in existence on the premises. The 


Astor Library was my last resource; 
and there I was able to consult the 
last five of the six volumes, and, in 
place of the first, an earlier biography 
of Milton from the same hand. Doubt- 
less the work in its entirety is to be 
found somewhere in this great city, 
but I record a personal experience 
that would seem to be significant. 
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Atthe Empire Theatre, on December 
3d, an experimental performance will 
be given of a play by Annie Nathan 
Meyer entitled ‘‘ A Dinner of Herbs.” 
The performers will be the senior 
class of Mr. Sargent’s American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts. The 
audience will be an invited one, and 
the occasion will afford an opportunity 
to managers to see a perhaps com- 
mercially valuable piece performed, 
instead of reading it in manuscript. 
Mrs. Meyer’s play is said to present 
a realistic picture of art life in New 
York to-day, the author’s literary 
work for some years past having 
consisted mainly of papers in ap- 
preciation of the work of American 
artists. 


ZB 


I have been browsing a good deal 
among the old books in my library, 
if my small collection can be called 
by so imposing a name, and have 
come across a copy of Fanny Kemble 
Butler’s “A Year of Consolation.” 
There are two volumes in one, and the 
book was published by Silas Andrus 
& Son, at Hartford, in 1851. The 
original edition was evidently pub- 
lished in London in 1847. The dedi- 
cation to Edward Sartoris, dated in 
that city, bears out this supposition. 
I had no idea that travelling on the 
continent of Europe was so primitive, 
a little over half a century ago. Mrs. 
Butler was on her way from London 
to Rome. She sailed from South- 
ampton to Havre, and at the latter 
place took the coach to Rouen, whence 
there was a primitive kind of railway 
to Paris. Listen to this: 


At Rouen we got a mouthful of dinner, 
and, having resumed our seats in the dili- 
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gence, proceeded to the railroad, where we 
stopped under a species of square gateway, 
the top of which was occupied by some 
machinery, whence depended four powerful 
iron bars, with hooks at their extremities; 
these having been fastened to the diligence, 





From a drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence, presented to Mrs. 


FANNY KEMBLE 


the machinery at the top was set in motion, 
and gradually the huge machine—baggage, 
passengers and all—was lifted bodily off its 
own wheels, and transferred to a set of 
railroad wheels, upon which it was lowered, 
and took its place immediately in the train 
—the common road wheels being dragged 
off, I should think with much self-gratu- 
lation, by the team which brought the 
monstrous load upon them to the railroad. 
The rest of our route was made in the dark, 
in rain, sleet, and bitter cold wind, in spite 
of which a_ second-class carriage im- 
mediately before ours—without any roof 
to shelter it whatever—was filled with poor 
people; many of them women, without 
any protection for their heads but the cap 
which the lower order of women habitually 
gooutin. We reached Paris at ten o’clock 
and were again craned up from the railroad 
cars, and let down to a set of common 
wheels, wherewith we made our way to the 
messagertes. 


When I think of the luxurious way 
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in which I travelled from Rouen to 
Paris only a year ago, 1 cannot but 
wonder at the extraordinary manner 
of Mrs. Butler’s journey in 1847. 
Still, that was about sixty years ago 
and much progress can be achieved 
in sixty years. 
Much has happened 
within ten years, 
and much will 
happen in the ten 
years to come, 
when the air will 
be navigated as 
readily as water. 
Never will you 
catch me among 
the navigators of 
the air. IfI had 
‘ to make a balloon 
, ascension, I should 
take a powerful 
drug, warranted 
to make me un- 
conscious until the 
machine was again 
safe on terra-firma, 
and lie in the bot- 
tom of the car 
until that longed- 
for time had ar- 
rived. Of course 
there are people who talked this way 
about railway cars, and later about 
automobiles. But these are different: 
they rest upon the earth, while the 
balloon has no visible means of sup- 
port. Even a steamship has miles of 
water under it. 


Kemble 
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There is something paradoxical 
about the attitude of Tolstoy the 
octogenarian philosopher toward the 
middle-aged Tolstoy who wrote great 
works of fiction. But it is not quite 
so paradoxical as Mr. Chesterton’s 
praise of him, in which he confesses 
that the philosopher is all wrong 
and the novels are all right, yet 
that the author is right in preferring 
the thing that is wrong to the thing 
that is right. Here is a passage from 
his recent forthgiving on the subject: 


It is a part of his greatness to feel that 
what he has to say is more important than 
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how well he once succeeded in saying it; 
and I for one quite agree with him that 
his novels, which are all right, are far 
less important than his philosophy, which 
is all wrong. He has this really great 
quality, that his faith is greater than 
himself; he shall decrease, but it shall 
increase. He 


But now—no more a candidate, 

But duly chosen Chief of State,— 
He's learned again (a friend relates) 
To read and speak United States. 
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Every one who read Mr. W. A. Crof- 
fut’s graphic 





represents a 
whole school of 
thought and a 
whole tone of 
feeling in Eu- 
rope, some- 
thing that was 
prophesied by 
the Quakers 
and fumbled 
about by Shel- 
ley. He has 
really achiev- 
ed something 
which he is 
quite magnan- 
imous enough 
to like; Tol- 
stoyanism is 
more impor- 
tant than Tols- 
toy. 
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While the 
election was 
still some 
weeks off, a 
friend, antic- 








a rehearsal of 
the story of 
“ Peggy” Eat- 
on in the Sep- 
tember Put- 
NAM’S, will be 
glad to see 
this portrait 
of the heroine 
of that very 
romantic sto- 
ry. The ‘‘ Peg- 
gy” whose 
cause  Presi- 
dent Jackson 
so vigorously 
espoused, ear- 
ly in the last 
century, was 
as young as 
she was beau- 
tiful;buteven 
this photo- 
graph, depict- 
ing her when 
she was no 
longer even 
iniddle -aged, 
shows what 








ipating a Re- 
publican vic- 
tory, sent me the following lines, en- 
titled “The Secretary of Peace”’ 


A good man (weight three hundred pounds) 
Our William went his yearly rounds 

Of insular possessions, which 

May some day land us in the ditch. 


In Cuba incense burnt before him; 

The Filipinos all adored him; 

Hawaii hailed him, brave and bland. 
(Guam was too small for him to land.) 


His mother-tongue soon slipped away, 
Spanish he spoke the livelong day; 
When darkness fell, he dined on dog, 
And snored all night in Tagalo 


or 
s° 


** PEGGY ” 


EATON beauty and 

vivacit y must 
have been hers in the days when 
Washington society was turned top- 
sy-turvy on her account. 
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I suppose there can be but one 
conclusion to the investigation con- 
cerning the article against the Demo- 
cratic candidate which appeared over 
the late Mr. Cleveland’s name some 
months after his death. Its publica- 
tion was not only an outrage on his 
memory—an absolutely unintentional 
one, of course, so far as the New 
York Times was _ concerned,—but 
an outrage upon the American people 
also, as it tended to affect their 
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attitude toward the leading Presi- 
dential candidates. Mr. Hastings ap- 
pears to have shown more zeal as the 
executor of Mr. Cleveland’s will, than 
discretion as a personal friend, in his 
hasty authorization of the bogus pub- 
lication. As for Broughton Branden- 
burg, from whom the Times bought 
the MS., one marvels that a business 
man should have endorsed so precipi- 
tately his scheme for exploiting the 
dead ex-President. 
2 4 

It is appropriate that Bishop Pot- 
ter should rest from his labors in the 
unfinished Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in this city. The building 
of this great place of worship was 
begun during his long episcopate, and 
the undertaking was one in which 
he always showed the warmest in- 
terest. I recollect having written 
to him, seven years ago, that I had 
found it impossible to get within 
sight of the altar at the services held 
in the Crypt on the day of President 
McKinley’s funeral, owing to the 
fact that the place was overcrowded 
long before he began his memorial 
address; and he answered that he 
was glad to know it, as it must 
impress upon me the necessity of 
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completing the Cathedral in order 
that there might be ample room for 
the great numbers who would wish 
to attend such services within its 
walls. For a metropolitan city such 
as New York, this scholarly, tactful, 
yet courageous prelate was in many 
respects an ideal bishop. Bishop 
Potter was not only an old personal 
friend of the editors of this magazine, 
under its former name, the Critic, 
but a well-wisher of the periodical 
itself, and an always valued con- 
tributor to its pages from the time 
it made its first appearance. Other 
old friends of the magazine who have 
recently passed away were those emi- 
nent educators and citizens, Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton and Dr. Daniel 
Coit Gilman. 


2 

The recent revision of the Building 
Code of New York City by an Alder- 
manic commission has about it an 
air of comedy, not to say broad 
farce. The revisers, whose sugges- 
tions came up for hearing in Novem- 
ber, recommended that the height of 
buildings in streets forty-five feet or 
less in width should not exceed 135 
feet; and that in wider streets it 
should not exceed three times the 
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width of the street itself, the maxi- 
mum height allowable being 300 feet; 
exceptions being made in the case 
of buildings facing a park, square or 
other open space, where the owner 


is mentioned, one instantly thinks 
of the “Bulgarian atrocities’? which 
provoked Mr. Gladstone to some of 
his most eloquent and_ effective 
speeches, but within the past thirty 

















A MOUNTAIN STREAM IN BULGARIA 


should be left absolutely untram- 
melled as to his invasion of the upper 
atmosphere. In other words, the con- 
venience and comforts of the public 
are to continue to be sacrificed to 
the greed of the landowner. But 
what was one to expect from such 
a body as the New York Board of 
Aldermen? 


ce 


Whenever the name of Bulgaria 


years, the Bulgars have changed all 
that. With a ruler of their own 
choice, and with one of the most 
efficient armies in Europe to defend 
their borders, they have no further 
fear of seeing thousands of their 
compatriots fall under the sword or 
rifle of the Turk. They are some- 
times called the Yankees of the 
Balkans, and they seem to have a 
shrewdness and persistency worthy 
of the traditional New Englander. 
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